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; A EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 


HE proposal of a Congress, which appears in so many 

French papers and pamphlets, is as gratifying as the lawyer’s 
letter which announces an unprovoked Chancery suit. The 
suggestion that a quarrel which was not known to exist may 
possibly be adjusted without proceeding to extremities, might 
provoke an irritable temper into a defiance of the aggressor 
to do his worst. While all the arsenals of France are ring- 
ing with sounds of preparation, the pretext for a rupture 
seems to be constantly shifting, nor is it even certain where 
the blow will fall. The calculated insolence of the address 
to Baron Hiiswer was understood to menace an attack in 
Italy, but the organs of the French Government have since 
been instructed to rake up the embers of the endless Turkish 
controversy. It seems that there has been bribery at Jassy, 
or intimidation at Bucharest ; and the Austrian demonstra- 
tion on the Save, if it had taken effect, might have threat- 
ened the independence of the Servian Assembly. The diplo- 
matists of Europe are therefore invited to mect, that the 
Imperial mind may no longer be shoeked by violations of 
constitutional freedom in the Principalities, the Legations, 
or any other foreign province. The preliminary demand of 
a litigious plaintiff for an equitable adjustment of alleged 
differences may be intended either to facilitate the immediate 
attainment of his object, or to furnish a pretext, if the offer 
is rejected, for ulterior measures of oppression. In either 
case, a kind of advantage is secured by a negotiation, which 
seems to imply that there is something to negotiate about. 

The ts which are quoted in support of the scheme 
of a General Congress are either inapplicable or discourag- 
i Assemblies of the kind have, in almost all instances, 
been. held for the purpose of coercing or setting aside one of 
the Great Powers who assumed the collective police of Europe ; 


and at present England and Prussia will assuredly not. be |. 
prepared to join any coalition against the security of Austrit. ' 


At Vienna, the victorious allies were engaged in settling 
among themselves the terms which were to be imposed on 
France; and:some years later, at Aix-la~Chapelle, the Duke 
of RicHELIEu was still soliciting from the assembled sove- 
reigns the. withdrawal of the army of occupation. The 
Congress of Vetona was ed in overruling the opposition 
_of England to the policy of the Holy Alliance, and its result 
Cpnsiated in the despatch across the Pyrenees of the army 
which CuatzauBrianpd directed and which the Duke of 
_ANGOULEME commanded. Minor Conferences of the same 
kind were held at Téplitz and elsewhere, when the absolute 
sovereigns of Northern and Eastern Europe thought it ex- 
pedient to counteract the measures of England and of con- 
stitutional France. No instance can be quoted in which the 
fige Great Powers met by solemn appointment for the pur- 
. pose of consulting harmoniously on the means of promoting 
a common policy. For such purposes the representatives of 
the different Governments at any capital of Europe may be 
instructed to enter into communication, without pomp or 
notoriety. A Congress implies a resistance which can only 
be overcome by the use of some extraordinary machinery. 
At Paris, after the conclusion of the armistice with 
Russia, the plenipotentiaries of the neutral Powers un- 
dertook to join the successful belligerents in negotiating 
the terms of submission on the part of the Czar; and it 
soon appeared that, while Austria was in earnest, France 
had virtually changed sides for the purpose of laying the 
foundation of a separate coalition with her recent an- 
tagonist. The arrangements which were made under these’ 
conflicting influences were in many respects unsatisfactory, 
but still they were in the nature of contrivances for the 
settlement of disputed questions. The firmness of the 
English Government afterwards defeated some of the in- 


trigues by which French diplomacy attempted to relieve | 


Russia from the stipulations of the treaty, and although 
many difficulties still remain, it cannot be said that the con- 
dition of Europe has in any been rendered more 
insecure by the decisions of 1856. e proposed Congress, on 
the other hand, is asked to unsettle territorial relations, to re- 
open the treaties of Vienna, and to enact, or rather to assume, 
a novel code of international law. The professed advocates 
of the project affect to insist on the legal rights already se- 
cured to the dependencies of Turkey, while they demand an 
exceptional intervention in favour of certain Italian pro- 
vinces. It is evident that no act of supreme legislation can 
be necessary for the maintenance of existing charters, and it 
is absurd to suppose that any Great Power will accept the 
decision of foreign Governments on matters relating to the 
continuance of its own territorial sovereignty. A vote given 
by France and Russia for the detachment of Lombardy from 
the Austrian Empire would be an act of useless diplomatic 
impertinence, only tending to envenom the character of the 
war which must necessarily follow. It is indeed difficult to 
suppose that the master of Poland would gratuitously esta- 
blish the precedent of interference in behalf of subject 
nationalities, but the agitation which is at present officially 
encouraged in France can scarcely tend to any more plausible 
result, 

The impudence of the loyal pamphleteers is worthy rather 
of American filibusters than of publicists accustomed to that 
equality of strength and similarity in civilization which have 
created for Europe a system of public law. One amateur 
diplomatist has discovered in the practice of railway expro- 
priation an analogy for the forcible removal of Austria from 


in the ultimate necessity of out the ejectment by 
force. If war must come at last, might 
prefer to dispense with the oe t of a 
principle which would soon found applicable to the 
Channel Islauds, or to Ireland dtalf. A to con- 
sider the claims of the Pheenix»@lub might think fit to ex- 
propriate the usurping descendaitts of Henry II. ; and even 
in the case of Lombardy, the provision for compensation 
seems to be rather indefinite. 

Another writer, appealing more directly to what French 
sophists call the logical instincts of the nation, oracularl 
announces that France is /e soldat de Dieu—a phrase whi 
seems borrowed from ArriLa’s famous title of the Scourge of 
God. There seems to be an inveterate belief in the popular 
mind, that the armies which overran the Continent under 
Napoxeon left behind them, in the countries which they con- 
quered, some invaluable doctrine in exchange for the by no 
means valueless commodities which they took away with 
them, or consumed on the spot. Whether Germany ever 
received ideas worth the two or three hundred millions 
sterling which were extorted by Napoteon and his Marshals, 
is a question which, in the absence of a ised staudard 
of comparative value, it would be difficult to answer. 
Englishmen are afflicted with an obstinate incapacity for 
diseovering in the Imperial crusades any theory except the 
familiar doctrine, “that they should take who have the power, 
“and they should keep who can.” Under the Restoration, the 

jon of the French soldier consisted in the abolition of 
Spanish Constitution, and in the subsequent resumption 
absolute power by the excellent Ferpinanp. But ALex- 
‘ANDER, who talked over MontuorEncy and CHATEAUBRIAND 
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| Italy, moyennant finance. If private property may be taken i 

_ | by legal authority for purposes of public utility, why should | 
not an enlightened Congress give a notice, under the inter- i 

national “Lands Clauses Act,” for the acquisition of Lom- i 

bardy by the King of Sardinia, or, perhaps, by one of his i 

eomnexions? The analogy would be perhaps still more per- i 

fect, if a precedent existed for the compulsory transfer of 1 

land from a private owner to his needy or covetous neigh- | 

bour ; but the principal objection to the process consists 
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at Verona, may claim some share in the honourable achieve- 
ment; and Austria, which iwd three years before, under’ 
precisely similar circumstances, restored andther FerDINAND 
to the ‘throne of Naples, may be ‘thought ‘to have earned a 
share in the honour of executing the decrees of Providence. 
Once more, in 1849, the divine mission was carried out by 
the bombardment of Rome, the suppression of the Republic, 
and the restoration of the Pops to the power which he still 
exercises under the protection of a French garrison. It is 
strange that the same authority should be quoted in support 
of a project of making war on Austria for sharing with 
equal zight the same sacred protectorate. Ata time when 
the soldat de Dieu was acting in concert with the Holy 
Alliance, and while the Most Christian King still reigned 
by right divine, Béran@er enumerated with indignant accu- 
vacy the various claimants to the divine sanction for the 
exercise of their various powers, and his réfrain furnishes 
the best criticism on the pretensions of the present disturber 
of Europe to make a similar appeal :— 
Si c’est de i qui 

The only securities for the peace of the world consist in 
the strength of independent Powers, and in the just dislike of 
the French people to taxation and to the conscription. The 
large force which Austria possesses in Italy will make the 
aggressor hesitate if he is serious in his ostensible purpose, 
and it may be hoped that a Channel fleet will soon be a con- 
clusive argument against any more treacherous design. It 
is difficult to explain the capricious folly which has sacrificed 
the results of years of effort to be admitted into the legiti- 
mate family of kings. The would-be conqueror sinks back 
into the military usurper, and reminds Europe that his 
dynasty is incompatible with peace, as he has already proved 
to France that it was necessarily fatal to freedom. There is 
nodanger, under present circumstances, that the Great Powers 
will consent to a Congress which could only serve as an excuse 
or a preparation for war. The task of diplomacy is happily 
not exhausted, but all necessary communications will result 
in the warning that the author of wanton hostilities will 
probably be the victim of his own lawless ambition. 


THE PARISH AND THE EMPIRE. 


“ T AM told,” said Mr. Brieut in one of his recent speeches, 
“that with regard to Poor-law unions, there is a mode 
““of voting by which men give votes somewhat in propor- 
“tion to their property in the parish, One man may give 
“one vote, and another perhaps six..... . The defence 
“and justification of this plan are this—that as the question 
“is a question of expenditure in the immediate locality— 
“the making of roads in some cases, and a variety of objects 
“ requiring to be attended to by our various local governments— 
“ it might possibly end in throwing an enormous inequality of 
“ expenditure and taxation on a particular firm or «a few 
“ individuals in a particular parish or district.” We take 
this passage to be altogether one of the most remarkable and 
instructive confessions that ever fell from the mouth of a 
gentleman who does not exactly understand what he is 
talking about. These unconscious admissions of shallow 
reasoners, when off their guard, are valuable on account of 
their unintentional sincerity. Mr. Bricut is like a bad 
chess-player, who, in his anxiety to save a pawn, sacrifices 
his queen. Whilst he is thinking only of parrying the blow 
aimed at his rating franchise, he does in fact cut from 
beneath his feet the whole platform of democracy. 
It is impossible to repress a smile at the naiveté of the 
“ T am told” with which this stray bit of truth and good sense 
is introduced. It is singular enough that the great Reformer 
of the Constitution should require to be told what is the 
mode of voting under the institutions which he has delibe- 
rately announced as the models on which he has framed his 
own scheme. However, for once we don’t quarrel with Mr. 
Briout'’s pattern—still less with the principles on which he 
defends its characteristic feature. We are disposed to agree 
with him in his high estimate of the merits of the system on 
which our local government is based. We do not in the least 
dispute his assertion that it is a system “which has been 
* proved by experience to be consistent with law, order, and 
* the security of property—which no one has condemned, 
“ and with which everybody is contented.” We fully admit 
the value of the analogy on which he has so forcibly 
insisted, between the principles and practice which are 
found expedient in local administration and those which 


are politic in our Imperial Government. In order that we 
‘may meet Mr. Bricut on the ‘terms most favourable to 
hhimself, we aecept the diplomatic basis which he offers. We 
will encounter him on ‘the battle-field he has chosen. We 
wish to leave him no pretext for whining about the unfair- 
ness with which he is treated—a complaint which his own 
eminent candour of course entitles to the most respectful 
consideration. We take up the gage he has flung down. 

Your local government, says Mr. Bricut, is the best pre- 
cedent you can take for your Parliamentary institutions— 
the franchise of the vestry ought to be the model for the 
suffrage of the electoral body. Very well, we shall not dis- 
pute the proposition. We, too, are content to argue from 
the Parish to the Empire. But if this discussion is to be 
conducted to any purpose, it must be by bringing a little 
more information to bear on the subject than our sagacious 
Reformer has been at the pains to collect. We must first 
go through the process, with which he has thought fit wholly 
to dispense, of learning what the constitution of our local 
government really is. We cannot agree to argue from an 
imaginary Parish to a hypothetical Empire. Mr. Bricnt, 
it is true, from the moment that he began to have an inkling 
of the real nature of the institutions on which he had passed 
so lofty, and, we believe, well-merited an encomium, has 
exhibited symptoms of a strong desire to be off his 
bargain. We have heard very little praise of the paro- 
chial franchise lately from the platform. We confess that 
Mr. Bricut’s abandonment of his pet bantling seems to 
us both heartless and unjust. We must try if we cannot 
rear for him the favourite which he has disowned. We 
had begun, indeed, to tremble for our local institutions 
when we heard for the first time that they had found 
favour in the eyes of the Birmingham agitator. As we 
happened to have rather a partiality for them ourselves, we 
wondered what they could have done to deserve such a 
fate. We suspected from the outset that they were indebted 
for this suspicious patronage rather to Mr. Bricnt’s igno- 
rance than to their own intrinsic merits ; but it was not 
till it was clearly established that he knew nothing about 
them that we felt wholly reassured as to their soundness. 
If they had been reconcileable with his ideas, they must 
have been inconsistent with the English constitution. It is 
satisfactory to feel quite sure that he has seen as little of the 
one as of the other. 

For our part, we believe that there is a great deal to be 
learnt from the principles and the working of our local 
government by those who have no party ends to serve, and 
no class animosities to gratify. Let us try, then, to seize a 
general view of a subject on which experience—a teacher 
far moretrustworthy than theorists and demagogues—offers us 
the most valuable lessons. The Parish is, in truth, a microcosm 
of the Empire. It is a moon which, while it has its own orbit, 
travels in the same path as the planet on which it attends, The 
Parish is the real basis of all that local popular government 
which has hitherto defended England against the seductive 
mischiefs of centralization. In the discussions which have 
been recently raised on the subject of the parochial franchise, 
some writers, not much more accurately informed than Mr. 
Brieat, have thought fit to recur to the old scot and lot voting 
which at one time was the rule of the parish suffrage. But no 
one possessing any real acquaintance with the subject is 
likely to fall into the blunder of applying such a prece- 
dent to a matter to which it is wholly foreign. At the 
time when scot and lot voting prevailed in the parish, the 
parish had no real control over the main items of local 
expenditure. In those days, the poor-rates, the highway- 
rates, and even the church-rates were beyond the control 
of the majority of the vestry. The ratepayers could not 
refuse to vote them—or if they did, their resistance was wholly 
unavailing—and when they were voted, they had but little 
power of regulating their expenditure. At that period, 
which has been ignorantly described as the age of ultra- 
popular local government, the Parish Vestry was in fact 
little more than a “bed of justice” to register the decrees of 
the county magistrates. It was not till after the Vestry had 
been organized and regulated by the Act of 1818, that 
it was thought expedient or safe to entrust the effective 
control of the local funds to the parish itself. Srurces 
Bovurye’s Act (which Lord Campsett, in the recent case of 
Ricwarpson v. GLapwin, has properly termed the Parish 
Reform Act) is a measure with which few people probably 
who have taken part in public affairs—always excepting 
Mr. BricutT—are unacquainted. To the principle of plurality 


of votes, which is its distinguishing feature, we have already 
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frequently referred. ‘To call that Act an illiberal measure is 
simply absurd, for it was the foundation of all the liberal policy 
which has since that time governed the administration of 
the parish. It was not a single or isolated measure, but has 
been followed by a long chain of important legislative 
enactments, which incorporate its principle and extend its 
operation. While the parish franchise was unlimited, the 
parish had no real power ; but when the suffrage was regulated 
with a due regard to the property of which it was to dispose, 
it was thought possible and wise to give the parish that 
control over its own funds which it was now, for the first 
time, qualified to exercise with safety. 

The greatest and most important measure of local govern- 
ment giving extended power to the parish, was the New Poor- 
law Act. By the popular election of the Boards of Guardians, 
the ratepayers for the first time obtained an effective control 
over the funds to which they were called to contribute. It 
has been said that Srurces Bourne's Act was a measure 
inspired by the illiberal spirit of an old-fashioned Toryism. 
But the New Poor-law Act was one of the first and most 
important measures of a Reform Ministry and a Reformed 
Parliament ; and the principle which governs in that 
Act is that of election by plurality of votes. As this 
fundamental principle has been steadily adhered to in all 
the numerous amendments which have, in the course of five- 
and-twenty years, taken place in the original measure—and 
as no attempt, so fur as we know, has ever been made to dis- 
turb it-—we are entitled to argue that it has been proved by 
experience to be fair in its conception and satisfactory in its 
operation. But on this point we are not left to inference 
alone. Parliament and the country have repeatedly regis- 
tered their confirmation of the principle. The general 
interest which of late years has been taken in sanitary 
questions has led to the establishment by the Legis- 
lature of lecal boards for the purpose of carrying out 
measures for improving the health of towns. Satisfied 
with the practical experience of the Vestry and the Poor- 
law Union, Parliament applied to the elections of the 
Local Boards of Health the same principle of plurality of votes. 
But the most recent, and perhaps the most striking, confirma- 
tion which it has received is to be found in an Act passed 
in the very last session, to “make further provision for 
“the Local Government of Towns and Populous Districts.” 
We are justified, therefore, in stating broadly that the 
system of a plurality of votes proportionate to the rateable 
property of the elector is the general law of local govern- 
ment. It may be objected that the Municipal Corporation 
franchise is based on a different prineiple—a principle which, 
however, is almost as far removed from Mr. Brieut’s 
ideal as that of the parochial suffrage. We believe that 
the authors of the Municipal Corporations Act themselves 
have seen reason to think that the franchise which they 
introduced is far less satisfactory in its working than that 
which governs the Vestry and the Poor-Law Unions. But 
this at least is certain—that after a large and sufficient 
experience of both systems, successive Parliaments, in their 
more recent legislation, have invariably preferred the paro- 
chial suffrage. 

We have thus enabled our readers to judge of the real 
position which this principle of plurality of votes occupies 
in the organization of our local government. We now 

t our demand to Mr. Bricut. Will he stand by the 
appeal which he has made—will he be bound by the pre- 
cedent on which he relies? He is for a rating franchise. 
Will he take it with its legitimate consequences—that none 
shall vote but those who pay the rates, and that the electors 
shall have votes proportionate to the rates which they 
pay? If he will not, we must take the liberty to tell him 
that his profession of regard for property is an hypocrisy, and 
that his constitutional precedents are no better than an impos- 
ture. Of course, however, Mr. Bricut won't stand to his bar- 
gain. It is not likely that he should be satisfied with a system 
which Parliament has sanctioned for ends the very opposite 
of hisown. The Legislature, in the institutions which it has 
established for the local government of the country—whether 
in the Vestry, the Poor-law Union, or the Board of 
Health—sought to give property a just weight and an ade- 
quate protection. Mr. Bricut’s object is to oppress and 
overpower property hy the force of numerical majo- 
rities. Nevertheless, the parade he had made of the parish 
franchise was a little embarrassing to him. To use a vulgar 
expression, he had rather “put his foot in it.” But a mere 
argumentative defeat is nothing to a mind proof against 
logic. Mr. Bricut constructs his reasonings pretty much 


according to the Irishman’s receipt for casting a cannon 
—“take a long round hole, and pour brass round it.” 
He is always taking « “long round hole,” and it can- 
not be denied that his supply of brass of the first 
quality is quite unlimited. One of his round holes having 
altogether failed in the casting, he is fain to try another. 
The wise man of Birmingham is like the wise man of 
Thessaly, who “jumped into a quickset hedge, and 
“ sératched out both his eyes ; and when he found his eyes 
“were out, he jumped into another hedge, and scratched 
“them in again.” Mr. Bricur felt that, somehow or other, 
he must get out of the scrape of the parish franchise. We 
commend to the attention of our readers the method by 
which he attempts to mend one hole by making another. 
“‘ When you come,” he says, “to a question of Parliamentary 
“representation, where not taxes only are to be con- 
“sidered, but rights, and personal rights—and not taxes, 
“and personal rights only, but all questions affecting the 
“ great policy of the country both at home and abroad—I 
“ say it would be to cast the most deadly, and unchangeable, 
“ ineradicable insult upon the working classes of this country 
“if anybody for a single moment contended that I should 
“go and give my six votes at the poll for a member of 
“ Parliament, and that one of the operatives in my employ 
“should go at my side and give his one vote.” Now, 
what wretched stuff is this! Does Mr. Bricnr ground 
his franchise on personal rights? If so, why does he pro- 
pose a rating qualification, or even household suffrage? If 
it is a question not of taxes only, nor of property, but of 
“ personal rights, and of all matters affecting the general 
“ policy of the country,” what does he mean by himself 
“ casting the most deadly, and unchangeable, and ineradicable 
“ insult” upon all those persons whom he does not propose 
to admit within the pale of his scheme? What is the 
use of importing into the discussion an argument which is 
just as fatal to any plan which he ventures to propound as 
to the existing system, or to any other which his antagonists 
may suggest! If personal rights are to be the electoral 
qualification, why has he not the honesty and the logic 
to declare for universal suffrage? But if property and 
taxation are the basis of representation—an admission which 
the proposition either of a rating or household suffrage im- 
plicitly involves—we demand that some better reason should 
be adduced than has yet been put forward to show that 
the franchise which is given on account of property and 
taxation should not be proportionate to that property and 
taxation. For our own part, we believe that nowhere is a 
clearer light or a safer guide to be found on the vexed and 
difficult question of the electoral suffrage than in the lessons 
of practical experience derived from an attentive study of 
the principles and practice of our local government. 


PEACE OR WAR? 


fie peace and happiness of Europe are still menaced by 
the selfish and reckless ambition of a single man, who 
seems determined to read the sycophants of “strong govern- 
“ ment” a prompt and memorable lesson. The arming in the 
French ports and arsenals—the preparation of transports— 
the purchases of cavalry horses—still continue. The re- 
volver is being loaded, the bowie-knife is being whetted ; 
and, considering the cost of the operation to a Government 
already in financial difficulties, it is absurd to doubt that 
there is a practical object in view. Public opinion in 
France is undoubtedly against war. This would soon 
tell, if the war, with its conscriptions and taxes, were long 
protracted, or if the Imperial arms met with a single re- 
verse ; but public opinion cannot hinder the absolute master 
of the French army from commencing a war. It is idle to 
spell over the Delphic utterances of official and semi-official 
French journals—of journals which are, and journals which 
are not, supposed to be the kept organ of some “iHustrious 
“ personage.” If Louis NapoLeon meant peace, he could at 
once make the journals speak plain; and that he does not 
make them speak plain, with trade in a panic and the unpo- 
pularity of his Government increasing every hour, is a strong 
indication that he means war. The state of his finances is 
no check. The worse they are, the more and the 
more ready to set the world on fire he becomes ; and he 
moreover labours under the impression that his 

would certainly lead to victory, and that victory would replen- 
ish his till. The report of a reinforcement of the French army 
at Rome is ominous in the highest degree. Even if the 
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Austrian positions in Lombardy cannot be taken in flank by 
an army moving from Rome, still the establishment of a 
large French force in the heart of Italy, and in combination 
with Italian insurrection, would be a blow at Austria which 
might compel her to draw the sword at once. There are 
strong signs, not only of a determination to hold firm, but of 
irritation, and a tendency to assume the offensive on the 
Austrian side. The marriage of the Princess Croriipa of 
Piedmont with a Bonaparte is appropriately celebrated 
with a parade of veterans wearing the St. Helena Cross. 


Sanguine Trojano et Rutulo dotabere, virgo ; 
Et Bellona te pronuba. 5 


France claims to be the head and heart of European civi- 
lization. Her historians and political philosophers are fond 
of ascribing to her the “ moral dictatorship” of the world. 
It well accords with the loftiness of these pretensions that 
we see her Government, the supposed embodiment of the 
moral majesty of the nation, prowling about like a burglar 
along the houses of a street to discover which wall is the 
easiest to climb, which window is the easiest to force. Louis 
NapoLeon seems resolved that his course shall end as it 
began, and that nothing shall efface the memory of the fraud 
and violence by which he won his throne. A great destiny 
was, after all, before him, had he possessed the real force of 
mind and the virtue to grasp it. He uttered the words, “The 
“Empireis Peace,” but he had not depth of mind and character 
to comprehend their import. With these words upon his lips, 
he procceded to organize France for a repetition of that career 
of conquest which ceased with the expiring fires of the Re- 
volution. The solid glory of securing the tranquillity of 
Europe, promoting good-will among nations, protecting 
commerce, and reducing armaments, was opened to him ; but 
a beggarly imitation of his uncle’s dazzling brigandage has 
supericy charms for a mind of his calibre. He will find, 
wheu he has brought havoc and misery on Europe, that Na- 
poleonisin is out of date. Nations, as the author of the French 
painplilet, Peace or War, truly says, do not repeat them- 
selves. One reverse would be ruin to a NAPOLEON supported 
by no national enthusiasm, but, on the contrary, condemned 
at the outset by the general sense of his nation, and com- 
pelled to employ two-thirds of his force in holding down 
his own subjects, while encountering a powerful enemy with 
the remainder. One overthrow—even one futile campaign in 
Lombardy—and the now fawning Senate will turn and rend 
the nephew as it rent the uncle after Leipsic and Waterloo. 
But Emperors learn wisdom only from disaster ; and Louis 
NAPo.eon is about to study in that school. Unhappily, he 
cannot study alone. 


Austrian statesmen would be blind if they could mistake 
the real nature of the sympathy generally shown to them in 
England at this crisis. They must see that it results simply 
from a determination to resist high-handed violence, and to 
uphold European law. We do not love the man who beats 
his wife, but we come to his aid, in the interest of the whole 
community, when his house is attacked by robbers. The 
Austrian Government in Italy, perhaps, as in its other pro- 
vinces, is not so much tyrannical as demoralizing to its sub- 
jects—it dees not make them miserable, but it keeps them 
in a state of perpetual childhood. Perhaps, too, there would 
be some danger in suddenly breaking up that Empire which, 
however heterogeneous and artificial in itself, is a barrier 
agaiust the ever active ambition of Russia. But Aus- 
tria in Italy is in an ineurably false position, and 
one from which she will one day find it necessary 
in her own interest to recede. The Union of Ireland with 
England and Scotland, and the British Empire in India, 
which have been quoted as justifications of the Austrian 
dominion.in Lombardy, afford no parallel whatever. Since 
Catholic Emancipation, Ireland and England have been 
rapidly becoming one ; and though the embers of former 
hatred of course still smoulder, the fire is out, and the 
Repeal agitation has died a natural death. India is not a 
nation, but a congeries of hostile races, incapable of coalescing 
or of maintaining a regular government ; and our abandon- 
ment of our Eastern Empire, though it would probably be 
no very material loss to us, would make way at once for 
anarchy and internecine war. In Italy, Austria is holding 
down a civilized nation, alien to her in race and language, 
and capable of self-government if her yoke were removed. 
Not only so—she is compelled by the moral necessities of 
her position to be the tyrant of all the rest of Italy, as 
well as of Lombardy, and to bring upon her head the guilt 
und shame of oppression at Rome and Naples as well as 


at Milan. This is against all justice and all law; and 
what is more, it cannot possibly pay. A province like 
Lombardy, which is one vast fort and one vast garrison— 
which is the universal cockshy of all conquerors, crusaders, 
and propagandists, and requires great reinforcements to 
be always at hand—must more than absorb its own re- 
venues in military expenses. Austria reaps nothing but 
chronic bankruptcy from one of the richest countries in the 
world. 


A PALACE OF JUSTICE. 


T a recent meeting of the Law Amendment Society, 
convened to discuss the question of the concentration of 
the Courts, Sir Ricnarp Beruett described the scheme as 
a great plan of legal reform. Paradoxical as it may seem to 
apply such terms to a mere matter of professional convenience 
or architectural taste, there is no exaggeration in such an 
estimate of the importance of the project. Not only is it a 
great, but it may fairly be called the greatest reform that 
has been proposed even in these times of legal innovation ; 
for it has become painfully evident that, until the whole 
machinery of justice is brought together into one locality, all 
the most important modern amendments of the law will 
remain practically inoperative. A review of the changes 
which have been introduced during the last ten years into 
the practice of our Courts of Justice would show that they 
have been based on the broad principle of simplifying com- 
plex procedure and consolidating divided jurisdiction. The 
Statutes which have passed through Parliament, and the 
regulations which have been established by the autho- 
rity of the Judges, all point in the direction of con- 
solidation; and scarcely any one doubts that we have 
at last got upon the right track. There is now no 
Eldonite dread of innovation ; but, on the contrary, the 
most distinguished lawyers are the most ardent reformers 
of the law. Foremost among them both in zeal and talent 
is Sir Ricuarp Bernety. He has been backed not only by 
the preponderating feeling of the profession, but by the most 
unequivocal declaration of public opinion. He has enjoyed the 
opportunities of office, and still possesses the influence which 
belongs to a prominent Parliamentary debater. In spite, how- 
ever, of all these advantages, the consolidation of our curious 
system of legal procedure has made no very perceptible pro- 
gress. Law and Equity are practically as far asunder as 
ever. This is certainly not the fault of the Legislature, for 
if the approximation of the rival tribunals could be achieved 
by conferring enlarged jurisdiction on each, modern statutes 
would have sufficed almost to destroy the distinction between 
the powers of legal and equitable courts. To a great extent 
these statutes have failed, partly from the timidity of the 
Bench, but mainly from the accidental circumstance that 
Law sits enthroned in Westminster Hall, while Equity 
dwells in the less distinguished, but more convenient, 
purlieus of Lincoln’s Inn. It was once said of Sar- 
dinia that it was geographically impossible for her to be 
honest ; and it is not less a geographical impossibility for the 
Courts of Chancery and Common Law to be forced into 
unity, or even brought into harmonious co-operation, while 
the influence of local associations and local convenience con- 
tinues to keep them apart. 

The line of demarcation between the two branches of the 
profession has indeed been growing more and more de- 
fined, while the theoretical distinctions between the courts 
have one after another been swept away. Some cen- 
turies ago, the CuANCELLOR and the Lorp Cuter Justice 
presided over what were really antagonistic Courts; and 
even after the feud had been compromised by a tacit 
agreement to differ, the domain of jurisprudence was so 
parcelled out between them that they retained scarcely any 
principle in common. A Court of Law constantly decreed 
injustice without remorse, because it knew that the 
wrong could be redressed in Equity; and the Court of 
Chancery persistently refused relief if it appeared that 
the suitor might have gained his object by a resort to 
the Common Law tribunal. By this circuitous process 
right was generally done at last, but at a cost of time and 
money which was a disgrace to the administration of jus- 
tice. Recent legislation has attempted to abolish this arti- 
ficial system. Courts of Law are no longer restricted to the 
consideration of mere legal rights, but are empowered to 
listen to equitable defences. They can now enforce the per- 
formance of duties, and restrain the perpetration of wrongs, 
instead of merely giving damages to the sufferer. They can 
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search the conscience of a defendant, and compel. him to 
answer interrogatories, just as effectually as the Court of 
Chancery has always done. On the other hand, the jurisdic- 
tion of the CHaNnceLLor has been extended over a great part 
of the domain of law. He can now, if he pleases, try a 
disputed question with the aid of a jury, and award damages 
for a breach of contract or a wrongful act. Very little, 
indeed, is wanted to make the jurisdiction of the two Courts 
absolutely co-extensive, and to give to each the power to do 
perfect justice in every case. But the enlarged authorities 
which the Legislature has bestowed are scarcely ever 
used to any practical purpose. An attempt to insist 
on equitable rights at Westminster is almost certain to 
break down and to end in an appeal to Chancery for 
its interference, just as if the necessity for such inter- 
ference had never been removed. It is exactly the same 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and jury trials and decrees for damages are 
as completely unknown as if the Act that sanctions these 
proceedings had never been passed. The tone of the Bench 
and the Bar is fatal to the experiment ; and while one half 
of the profession travels on in its old ruts at Westminster, 
and the other trusts to the inspiration of Lincoln’s Inn, 
all the legislative enactments in the world will prove as 
powerless as those which have already failed to bring about 
the union, or at least the approximation, which every one 
who cares for the interests of justice desires. It was by an 
unlucky accident that the severance between the two 
branches of the profession was completed just before 
their amalgamation came to be regarded as the ultimate 
object of law reformers. In the days of Lord Expoy, the 
members of the Bar did not think it necessary to restrict 
themselves exclusively to a single department of their pro- 
fession. But when new judges were added to the staff of 
the Court of Chancery, new Courts were wanted, and the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, with a sagacious eye to the im- 
provement of their rent-roll, provided for the accommodation 
of the Vice-Chancellors the wooden shed which still shelters 
two of those functionaries. After a time, the visits of the 
Court to Westminster during term were limited to ceremo- 
nial sittings two or three times a year ; and the severance 
between the two sections of the Bar has become almost as 
complete as if the administration of justice were not the 
common object for which the entire body exists. Some 
jealousy and more narrowness are the natural results of this 
state of things ; but, unlike most evils of the kind, these may 
be cured by such mere material appliances as bricks and 
mortar. A common Hall of Justice would reunite the fol- 
lowers of Law and Equity, give larger views to both, and 
bring to a successful issue the attempts which have hitherto 
proved so abortive to render English jurisprudence at once 
more consistent with itself, and more conducive to the ends 
of justice. 

But it will naturally be asked, What will the projected 
Palace of Justice cost? ‘The answer given is too pleasant to 
be easily credited, but it is nevertheless true—it will cost 
nothing at all. There are funds available for the purpose, 
not wanted for anything else, and which could not be more 
righteously or appropriately applied than in providing a 
fitting home for all departments of the law. The Court 
of Chancery acts as banker for the estates which it ad- 
ministers. Until recently, the practice was, when money was 
paid in, to invest it in the funds if the suitor desired it and 
obtained an order for the purpose, but in other cases to take 
the deposit simply as so much money to be repaid when the 
estate was distributed. In some instances, where the sums 
paid in were of small amount, or not likely to remain long in 
Court, it might not be for the interest of the suitors to invest 
it in Consols subject to the risk of fluctuation. In many 
other cases, where there could be little doubt of the advan- 
tage of an investment, special orders to invest were not 
obtained, and the bank of the Court of Chancery thus became 
the holder of very large deposits, from which, like other 
banks, it realized a handsome profit. This system 
is now changed, and all sums paid in are invested, 
as a matter of course, for the benefit, and at the 
risk, of the suitors concerned. The Court has there- 
fore ceased to make a banker’s profit, but the result 
of its old business is that it is the holder of deposits to the 
extent of upwards of 2,000,000/., by the use of which it has 
already realized a profit of about 1,000,0001. No one of 
course proposes to touch the stock in which the deposits 
stand invested, but the profit fund belongs to the Court as 
much as the annual profits of a joint-stock bank belong to 
the shareholders. But the banking business has not been the 


only source of gain. The fees levied have exceeded what 


-was required for the current expenditure of the Court, and 


a considerable surplus has accumulated from this source. 
Altogether, the funds of the Court, as distinguished from the 
suitors’ money which it holds in deposit, amount to about a 
million and a half of Consols. Much less than this would 


-build very splendid courts and offices, and the fund might be 


applied for the purpose without the shadow of injury to any 
one, and with a very large pecuniary gain ; for the present 
annual expenditure in rent for law offices of various kinds is 
said greatly to exceed the interest on the probable cost of 
the proposed Courts. One objection has been often urged. 
It is said that if the Court spends its accumulated profits 
it will be like a bank without capital, and if called upon to 
repay all its deposits at a time when the funds in which 
they are invested were low, it might not be able to realize 
the full amount. The danger, however, is admitted to be 
purely imaginary, and might even in theory be removed by 
a Government guarantee which would be merely nominal. 

This is, in substance, the proposal which has repeatedly 
been brought before the authorities, and which will, we 
trust, be urged in the approaching session by some energetic 
member possessing adequate architectural knowledge, and 
duly impressed with the legal importance of the question. 
When the necessity is so apparent, and the facilities are so 
great, it is strange that nothing should yet have been done ; 
but it is stranger still that a counter-project for perpetuating 
the present dismemberment of the Bar should have been 
entertained by the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn. It is said, 
however, to have been resolved to erect within the walls of 
the Inn new courts and offices for the Equity Judges alone. 
A step of so retrograde a character could only be taken in 
the dark, and the publicity which has been given to the 
intention may be relied on to secure its abandonment ; and, 
indeed, we cannot doubt that the Benchers will see that it is 
far better that temporary accommodation only should be 
provided until the construction of new habitations for the 
law can be made subservient to the improvement of the law 
itself. 


NAPLES. 


Wwe we last went to press, the world was in doubt 
whether death had or had not bereft humanity of the 
King of NarLes—we really cannot fall in with the vulgarism 
of calling him King Bomsa, for the man is exempted from 
ridicule by the possession of a considerable amount of evil 
sagacity, and by the black majesty of his truly atrocious 
crimes. One contemporary, whose foreign intelligence is 
generally good, not only announced FeErpINAND’s demise as 
a certain fact, but wrote his epitaph in that style of pensive 
reprobation, tempered by respect for the dead, which is 
usual in the case of criminals of exalted station. The 
Almighty, said the French Duchess, thinks twice before He 
damns a person of quality ; and the fashionable press appears 
to feel the same hesitation in dealing with the memory of a 
King. It seems, however, that Death only knocked at the 
august portal ; and the precious life has been granted to the 
prayers of priests, who will take care to celebrate the spe- 
cial interposition of Heaven in behalf of virtue and reli- 
gion. ‘The smiles return to many a holy face. To suppose 
that any compunction, or any thought of amendment for 
the future, can have found its way to such a sick bed, would 
be to suppose that remorse for having persecuted heretics 
could have found its way to the sick bed of Purp II. 
There is little reason to believe that Naples would have 
profited by a demise of the Crown, The Duke of Cavapria 
appears, so far as anything is known of him, to be a weak 


and rather amiable man, not naturally disposed to the trea- — 


cherous and tyrannical courses of his father ; but he is a 
Bouxrsoy, educated by Jesuits in the faith of Divine Right, 
and of the duty of persecution. As such, he is the born and 
bred enemy of modern civilization, and of everything like 
frecdom, civil or religious. The antagonism is endless and 
hopeless. Some Absolutist and Jesuit Princes may be better, 
some may be worse. It is not likely that the Duke of 
CaLaBriA would under any guidance reach the full measure 
of his father’s crimes. But Sr. Louts himself would, from 
the necessity of the case, be a tyrant, if set, as an orthodox 
son of the Church, and a believer in his own Divine Right, 
to rule’a people whose intellectual classes are imbued with 
totally different principles, and panting to give those prin- 
ciples effect. It is a moral deadlock, which may be more or 
less eased and mitigated by the personal qualities of individual 
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Kings and Ministers, and by the judicious interposition of fo- 
reign Powers, but cannot be got over. No Bourson of the elder 
branch will ever govern constitutionally ; no bigoted Roman 
Catholic will ever govern in accordance with the principles 
of religious liberty. They cannot do it. It goes against 
principles which have been so ingrained by tradition and 
education that they have become a part of their nature. To 
them it appears, and ever must appear, not politically inex- 
pedient, but morally and spiritually evil, to place any limi- 
tations on the power of the Lord’s Anointed, or to permit 
any liberty of dissenting from the doctrines of the true 
Church. They may occasionally be forced by circumstances 
to bow to the overwhelming force of triumphant evil, as 
Ferpinanp did in 1848 ; but when, by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence and Austrian bayonets, a happier hour for religion 
and morality returns, they must be expected to commit an 
act of splendid perfidy, for which they will always obtain an 
easy absolution from the tribunal which, in their minds, 
stands in the place of conscience. Constitutional Govern- 
ment has never succeeded under any dynasty which could 
— to Divine Right. It has succeeded only with Royal 
ouses, styled by their adversaries usurpers, such as that 
which has long happily crowned the edifice of liberty in 
Great Britain, and the ORLEANS dynasty in France ; or with 
those which, like the Royalties of Prussia and Belgium, are 
the offspring of a newer order of things, and visibly owe their 
origin to something which is not Divine. Louis X VL, no 
doubt, sincerely accepted the French Constitution of 1789, and 
did his best to govern on the principles of civil and religious 
liberty ; but he soon fell into correspondence with the 
coalized monarchs who had taken arms for the preservation 
of society. It is possible that a change of dynasty might 
have saved the French Revolution from itself. Even Josepx 
IL, though as free from the prejudices of Royal caste as king 
could be, and though he had made a truly paternal use of abso- 
lute power, could not hear of being constitutionalized without 
exclaiming, “ My trade is to be a king.” It requires an 
education which no Prince of an ancient Royal house ever 
gets, to learn the trade of being a Royal first magistrate, whose 
duty it is, not to govern, but to reign. The priestly character, 
indeed, of the Continental despotisms in general, and of 
that of Naples in particular, has been specially intensified 
by the atheistical excesses of the French Revolution, which 
drove absolutism and priestcraft into each other’s arms 
for mutual support. The Government of Naples before 
the French Revolution, as administered by Tanucct and 
CaRacioLo, showed a decided liberal tendency in eman- 
cipating itself from Papal and ecclesiastical supremacy, 
and even made some progress in clearing the country 
of the myriads of black caterpillars by which the fruits 
of Neapolitan industry are devoured. In this respect, 
the Ministers of Cuartes of Bourbon and Ferprnanp IV. 
were the worthy compeers of PomBaLand ARanpaA, of the 
Emperor Josepn and Turaor. But all was spoiled by the 
“red fool fury of the Seine,” and the State dungeon and tor- 
ture house of Santa Maria Apparente is the meet emblem of 
the compact alliance of Government and Religion at Naples 
against justice, morality, and truth. Believers in Sr. Ja- 
NUARIUS may also believe that these things will last. 
Meantime the alarms which have filled Europe for the last 
fortnight have at Naples rendered a service to humanity 
which the death of the Kine would probably have enhanced, 
but which his recovery has not cancelled. They have 
touched with salutary fear the heart of an oppressor, priest- 
hardened against justice, generosity, and honour. Under the 
disguise, familiar to Royal cowardice, of celebrating by an act 
of grace the marriage of his son, Ferprnanp has done a slight 
deed of mercy, which the subsequent revival of his courage, 
as the storm seemed to pass away, has tainted indeed with his 
usual malignity, but has not entirely cancelled. Porrto 
and the companions of his sufferings through the horrors 
of a ten years’ captivity in the dungeons of Divine Right 
and Catholic Faith, will be torn from their friends and 
from their native country ; but they will at least be restored 
to the light of heaven and the sympathies of human kind. 
King Ferp1nanp, in repelling from his happy and religious 
realm this pestilent and offensive matter, proposes to shoot 
it on the vile shores of the United States. The United 
States, to tell the truth, are scarcely worthy of the implied 
honour. Their qualified anarchy is not the exact op- 
posite to the tyranny of the King of Naprizs. They 
are not exactly the Hell to his Paradise. England is his 
real opposite, and the proper asylum of these exiles. Porr1o 
and his associates belong to neither extreme, but to that 


Constitutional party of which it will be the everlasting 
honour of this country to have been the real citadel through 
all the wild oscillations of European politics for the last 
seventy years. They are among those who have had the 
true courage to bear the reproach of moderation, and who, 
between the tyranny of despots and the tyranny of anarchs, 
have been found faithful to justice, liberty, and law. History 
will turn their reproach into the meed of pure and everlast- 
ing fame. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE IONIAN QUESTION. 


T is certain that Mr. Guapstone has by this time, legally 
as well as virtually, superseded Sir Joun Youne in the 
actual administration of government -in the Ionian Islands, 
It is difficult to say what unforeseen “circumstances have 
“supervened” since the original acceptance by Mr. GLADSTONE 
of his extraordinary mission, to render such a course neces- 
sary—unless it be the consequence, which might easily have 
been looked for, that the then Lord High Commissioner 
should have refused to stand any longer in the pillory of 
too ludicrous a fwinéantism, and that no good-natured Tory 
underling of sufficient respectability could be found, upon 
the moment, to replace him as walking gentleman in the 
pageant of Ionian Vice-royalty. To soften our regrets for 
Mr. Guapstone’s temporary absence from his place in 
Parliament—the unavoidable result of the action of the 
laws of time and space during his detention as Lord High 
Commissioner ad interim in the Ionian Islands—we are con- 
fidently assured by various authorities that he will return in 
time for the most important debates of the session. It is not 
always easy, at the commencement of a Parliamentary session, 
to predict with absolute accuracy what may be in reality 
the most important of its unborn debates. The most gifted 
or the most shifty of statesmen cannot invariably rely so 
entirely on his own observations of political meteorology as 
to be certain, not only from which quarter the really formid- 
able gale will blow, but at what precise moment it will com- 
mence blowing. Mr. GLapsToNE may return in time to 
represent his academical constituents at the critical moment, 
or he may not. Man proposes, and God disposes ; but the 
logic of ordinarily trained minds hardly runs in unison with 
the process by which Mr. GLADSTONE proposes to be at his 
regular post when wanted, while doing his best to render 
superfluous the exercise of any overruling divine dispo- 
sition by voluntarily putting himself into official harness at 
Corfu. 

Whether the University of Oxford will consent to re-elect, 
in his absence, her most brilliant representative, on the plea 
of his having accepted a sort of lay bishopric in partibus 
infidelium, is a question which must be left for Oxford herself 
to answer. The Universities are reasonable constituencies 
enough, as constituencies go, and are by no means generally 
anxious to visit severely on their representatives any peccadil- 
loes except such as interfere especially with their own corporate 
or clerical weaknesses. If Mr. GuapsTone’s inauguration of 
the promised reforms should appear to superinduce a happier 
era for the Ionian’ Islands, at the same time that no visible 
loss or harm is apprehended from the want of his eloquence or 
influence at home, it is probable that Oxford may over- 
look this latest vagary of absence without leave in the per- 
formance of a capriciously self-imposed duty. But we 
certainly cannot find it in the bond between the University 
and her member, that he should undertake, supplementarily 
to his duties as her Parliamentary representative, the part of 
King Alcinous upon the Pheacian stage. 

It may be called pedantic and premature to cavil at an 
absence which is professedly expected to extend over a few 
weeks only by Mr. Guapsrone and his employers. If we 
could impose on ourselves a childlike faith in any Ministerial 
predictions whatever, we should be most happy to believe 
that the Ionian difficulty has been by this time well looked 
in the face and half conquered, and that Mr. GLapstone 
will sail swimmingly back within the ken of his northern 
admirers before Easter at the farthest, fanned by the ap- 
plausive breath of two grateful peoples. Narrow and 
remote as the whole Ionian question appears to the eyes 
of Englishmen at home, it would be worth something 
to be sure that it was laid to sleep for ever by a right 
solution—worth even the temporary loss of our most acute 
and brilliant orator from the wider theatre of St. Stephen’s. 
But the sanguine anticipation of finishing the Ionian business 
so quickly is of a piece with the ideal unrealism of statesman- 
ship which invented Mr. Guapstone’s mission in the first 
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instance, and it argues an equal appreciation of the real diffi- 
culty. The task of inaugurating a new batch of reforms 
which shall turn constitutional government in the Ionian 
Islands from a dead corpse into a beneficent reality, is not 
so easy orso short a piece of work as writing a grandiloquent 
despatch, or even as stealing a foolish document from official 
custody. It isa task which will require the whole mind and 
the whole energy of purpose of its most conscientious under- 
taker—not one which can be slurred or hurried over ina race 
against time by the most skilful patcher up of incongruous 
handiwork, without leaving the rotten fabric more rotten than 
before. As soon as Mr. Giapsrone has convoked the Ionian 
Parliament, his time will cease to be his own. In submitting 
for their criticism and approval whatever plan of reforms his 
two months’ experience may have enabled him to strike out 
from the heterogeneous suggestions of his ecclesiastical and 
lay advisers, he abdicates the right of being his own master, 
until their opinion has been definitively pronounced. An 
ordinary Constitutional Monarch can afford to wait in statu 
quo until the palaver of his Parliament subsides of itself ; but 
Mr. Guapstonr’s Parliament is, in this case, the ultimate 
authority which has virtually to indorse upon the Bill its 
formula of le veut or s’avisera. If the Lord High Com- 
missioner ad interim seriously wishes to conduct his mission 
to any plausible termination whatever, his return to Eng- 
land must depend entirely upon the caprice of the forty 
Tonian legislators ; if not, he might as well have spared him- 
self the troublesome and ridiculous investiture of vice- 
royalty for a fortnight or a few weeks only. A few days 
ago, these gentry were unanimously clamorous for annexation 
to Greece. Our latest news is, that twenty-seven of the 
forty will now be satisfied with reforms. No doubt they 
will—ad interim. They will probably show themselves 
reasonable and judicious enough to be satisfied with the 
utmost they can get, until they find a fresh opportunity for 
successfully demanding a fresh instalment. They will not 
clamour for union with Greece any more—until the next time. 
They will do their best to convince His notoriously hard- 
pressed but sympathizing Philhellene Excellency of their prac- 
tical readiness to co-operate with him in relieving the misfor- 
tunes of their unhappy country, without insinuating any more 
unhandsome personalities as to the source from which those 
misfortunes too notoriously arise. They will appear to do 
all that can be done to realize an expression frequent in 
Ionian mouths—per conciliar tutto. But what are the so- 
called reforms which will even temporarily satisfy their col- 
lective patriotism, Mr. GLApsToNE has yet to learn from the 
progress of their public discussions of whatever measures he 
may propose. They will, in private and singly, be his “ very 
“ obedient ;” but they have still so much of the supersubtle 
Venetian left in them, that they 
“Can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again.” —— 

Mr. GLADSTONE is only yet at the beginning of the adven- 
tures of the old woman who was unable to force her pig over 
the bridge in time to get home to a reasonably early supper. 
The series of x terms has yet to be progressively constructed 
before he can even see in the distance the rope which cures 
all further delay by setting to work in earnest at hanging the 
butcher. All this, we are told, is to be done in a fortnight, 
and time to spare. 

And when Mr. GLapstone has brought his capricious 
charge duly home, and inaugurated such measures of consti- 
tutional change as the Legislative Assembly shall be pleased 
to ratify on the one hand, and the Queen in Council on the 
other, will the interim (be it a fortnight, or whatever time it 
may), which Mr. Giapsrone’s commission is alleged to con- 
template, terminate gracefully and satisfactorily for his own 
reputation? Will he not be bound, by a motive higher than 
simple curiosity or official officiousness, to wait and see the 
practical working of his own reforms in the government 
which he has taken upon himself? Can his short Ionian life 
be rounded with the tranquil sleep of an easy conscience 
before he knows, at least in some degree, whether the sound- 
ness of his judgment has proved equal to the goodness of his 
intentions? The labour of inventing a new constitution for 
a peculiar people, on the shortest notice and in the most 
impromptu spirit, and straightway leaving another to enter 
into the proof of his labours, is about as complete as the per- 
formance of an hostler who coaxes a kicking mare into 
harness for the first time, and serenely hands the reins to the 
coachman, with the intimation thatnothing more is wanted but 
todrive her. It was mainly a similar irresponsible trifling on 


the part of Lord Seaton with the difficulties in which his 
immediate successor in the government would infallibly be 
placed by his ill-considered reforms, that gave rise to the 
present impracticable deadlock of Ionian politics ; and there 
is good reason to believe that even Lord Seaton, blinded as 
he was, would not have indulged himself in the vanity of 
taking to pieces the Ionian constitution at the end of his 
natural term of office, if he had not conscientiously hoped 
and expected a renewal of his tenure until he had proved 
in the working the quality of the harness which his own 
zeal had put together. 

The deliberate undertaking of so ticklish a piece of work 
in that reckless spirit of personal indifference to conse- 
quences which does not care to look, after completion, upon 
what it has done, and does principally care that whatever is 
done should be done quickly, is a proceeding exactly suited to 
the statesmanlike grasp and morality of the youthful political 
heroes of Mr. Disrarnt’s or Sir Epwarp Lyrtron’s earlier ro- 
mances. But it is melancholy to see a grave, illustrious, and 
experienced senator and statesman, at the bidding of his own 
singular caprice, or the questionable instigation of interested 
employers, descend without any apparent reluctance to a 
flighty short-sightedness of political conduct which would be 
of no consequence in the wiredrawn character of a puppet of 
fiction. 


MR. HALLAM. 


T= death of Mr. Hallam is an event which suggests a curious 
retrospect. No man devoted his life to more severe or 
arduous studies. Hardly any one whose reputation was of so high 
an order was less widely known to the world at large. Beyond 
his own family and his personal friends, he was, generally speak- 
ing, little more than a name. Indeed, there was not much in 
his career to attract that general public attention and interest 
which is perhaps one of the greatest calamities that can befal a 
man of letters. His father was Dean of Wells, and he was born 
in or about the year 1 77 . He was educated at Eton and 
Christchurch, aa was tod to the bar by the Inner Temple, 
of which Society he was afterwards a bencher. We believe that 
he never practised as a barrister, having exchanged that callin 
at an early age for the place of a Commissioner of Audit, whic 
he held for many years, and which gave him the opportunity of 
establishing his great literary reputation. With one touching 
exception, his life was passed quietly and silently in the com- 
position of his three great works—the Middle Ages, the Consti- 
tutional History of England, and the History of Literature. It 
is aremarkable circumstance that the domestic calamities of one 
whose life was so grave, so studious, and, as regarded the world at 
large, so retired, should have attracted so large a share of public 
sympathy. The death of two sons, at the time when their loss was 
on every account most painful, was certainly as grievous a trial 
as a man could be called upon to bear; but in Mr. Hallam’s case 
attention was attracted to the loss, not only by the remarkable 
manner in which our only livin t testified his affection for the 
elder son, but by thé extraordinary promise which each of them 
had just time to display before his death. Those who are inte- 
rested by the spectacle of that uncontrollable progress which makes 
an indelible though indefinable distinction between different 
generations, can seldom have met witha better instance of it than 
was afforded by the difference between Mr. Hallam and the sons 
whom he loved so dearly, and who so cordially returned his 
affection. The fragments of Arthur Hallam’s composition which 
still remain present the same sort of contrast to his father’s style 
of thought as Mr. Tennyson’s poems do to Pope’s, or Mr. Kings- 
ley’s sermons to Paley’s. It is pleasant to know that such diffe- 
rences left untouched the mutual! affection and admiration which 
existed between the father and the sons. 


Singular as are the circumstances which have associated Mr. 
Hallam’s name in many minds with such recollections as these, 
their connexion with his memory will, no doubt, be very transient. 
His historical reputation will, in all probability, last as long as 
the Constitution of which his works — the origin and 
record the growth. The position which they occupy in English 
literature is well worthy of attentive consideration ; and it 
may be interesting to our readers if we take the opportunity of 
the death of their author to attempt to explain with some 
minuteness the relation in which they stand to some of the other 
works which have been written upon the same subject. Though, 
as we have observed, Mr. Hallam never practised law as a pro- 
fession, his habits of mind were deeply influenced by his legal 
studies. In almost every part of his works, the lawyer’s temper 
and the lawyer's canons of criticism may be traced with the 
greatest plainness, and it would hardly be too much to say of 
him that the predominant object of his books was to cast the his- 
tory of England in a legal mould. The possibility that aman of 
Mr. Hallam’s ability should construct, or should attempt to con- 
struct, such a conception, is in itself a most characteristic cireum- 
stance. It could have occurred in no othercountry. To review 
with an all but passionless calmness all the cardinal points of Eng- 
lish history, and topass judgment upon them in the spirit of West- 
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minster Hall,is,if wearetojudge fromthe wide influence and popu- 


to occur to the writer that it makes the least difference whether 


larity of Mr. Hallam’s books, a view of political life which is not | an Act was passed in the thirteenth or in the sixteenth century. 
only characteristic of, but welcome to, the English mind. It isnot | The whole of the real property law, for example, which forms 


alittle remarkable that the fact should be so. Let any one try to 
imagine the history of France written in such a spirit—let him 
conceive the difficulty, if we may not rather call it the absurdity, 
of attempting to solve the problem of the legality of the quarrels 
between the Burgundians and Armagnacs, the Wars of the 
League, the policy of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. towards the 

arliaments—and, above all, the series of revolutions which have 

istracted the country since the year 1789. Justice has been ad- 
ministered in France between man and man, and between the 
State and private criminals intelligibly enough, but the notion of 
a law which can control the Government is still exclusively Eng- 
lish. It is this conception that gives unity and interest to Mr. 
Hallam’s books—an interest which maintains itself in the face of 
a style infinitely too compact and severe to have attractions for 
any but very serious readers. 


Mr. Hallam, as his readers are aware, dates the birth of the 
English Constitution from the reign of Edward I., and every one 
who has made a serious study of the early part of our history 
must have been struck with the judgment which he displayed in 
doing so. Though such writers as Mr. Allen have succeeded 
in tracing the rudiments of a Parliamentary system back even to 
the time of William the Conqueror,manyyears passed before the 
law was otherwise than a partial and arbitrary system. It is well 
known that no act of the Conqueror’s excited greater indigna- 
tion and terror than his execution of Waltheof for treason, the 
gravamen of which lay rather in the rank than in the innocence 
of the sufferer. In the early part of the twelfth century, 
eg imprisonment was the severest punishment which 

enry I. could venture to inflict on a great lord who was con- 
victed of no less than forty-two outrageous acts of rebellion and 
murder: and even this was not brought about without over- 
coming considerable resistance on the part of the rest of the 
nobility. The same state of things may be traced to a certain 
extent through the reign of Henry IL. Richard I., and John; 
but Magna Charta (which has been ignorantly and absurdly 
described as a mere result of aristocratic violence) introduced a 
change which no one can appreciate who has not followed Mr. 
Hallam’s advice by comparing Matthew Paris with Ordericus, 
Malmesbury, and Newbury. To use his own striking lan- 
guage— 

From this era a new soul was infused into the people of England. Her 
liberties, at the best long in abeyance, became a tangible possession, and 
indefinite aspirations for the laws of Edward the Confessor were changed 
into a steady regard for the Great Charter. Pass but from the history of 
Roger de Hoveden to that of Matthew Paris—from the second Henry to the 
third—and judge whether the victorious struggle had not excited an energy 
of public spirit to which the nation was before a stranger. The strong man, 
in the sublime language of Milton, was aroused from sleep, and shook his 
invincible locks. oes, indeed, and injustice, will, by all historians not 
absolutely servile, be noted with moral reprobation, but never shall we find 
in the English writers of the twelfth century that assertion of positive and 
national rights which distinguishes those of the next age, and particularly 
the monk of St. Albans. 


After the confusion of Henry III.’s reign, we find in the Par- 
liament Rolls of Edward I. conclusive evidence of the full prac- 
tical establishment and vigorous operation of that great principle 
which to this hour is the exclusive possession of our country— 
that no man or body of men, whatever may be their position or 
authority, and whether they are or are not acting officially, or 
even by the express command of the king himself, are superior to 
the law. Edward II. was infinitely more distressed and injured 
by the illegality and informality of his execution of the Earl of 
Lancaster, in 1317, than Louis Napoleon was in 1858, when he 
transported hundreds of men to Lambessa without any pretence 
of legality, or than the Vigilance Committee of San Francisco, 
when, a year or two ago, they hung men (most of whom well de- 
served hanging) with no approach to any other warrant than 
that supplied by their own views of expediency. The establish- 
ment of this principle and its gradual development form the sub- 
ject-matter of constitutional history. Constitutional history 
itself is a narrower subject, for it is composed of the writings of 
a class of authors not very numerous, nor (witha few exceptions) 
very well known. Our object in the present article is to show the 
position which Mr. Hallam occupies in this class. 

Our principal writers on Constitutional History may be divided 
into three classes—ihe lawyers, the controversialists, and the 
modern school of which Mr. Hallam and Sir F. Palgrave are the 
principal members. The lawyers, for the most part, handled the 
subject exclusively from a professional point of view. Fortescue, 
the author of the book De Laudibus Legum Anglia, is the earliest, 
and by no means the least valuable of them. Indeed, his book 
is written with a liberality of thought and a freedom from tech- 
nicalities which perhaps entitle it take rank rather amongst 
political treatises than amongst mere law-books, and which cer- 
tainly make it far more agreeable to read than the more copious 
and detailed treatise of Lord Coke, who may stand next on our 
list. His Jnstitutes contain a vast quantity of legal and consti- 
tutional history ; but nothing can he more characteristic of what 
in these days we should call the unhistorical temper of the times 
in which he wrote than the confusion and bewilderment of his 
books. The Institutes were published in the early part of the 
seventeenth century; hut the law which they contain is of all 
ages, from the time of Edward I. downwards, and it never seems 


| the first Institute (better known by the familiar title of Coke 
| wpon Littleton) is based all but exclusively upon the feudal 
| system, and therefore upon a state of society which, in Coke’s 
| time, had entirely passed away. But this never appears to cross 
_his mind. It never seems to strike him that the constitution of 
| society changed, and that the character of landed property would 

naturally change with it. His whole view of history seems to be 
_ that some cases were before, and some after, the statutes De Donis 
| and Quia Emptores. The very quaintness of his style shows the 
| undiscriminating temper of his mind in the strangest manner. 
| He maintains, for example, that corruption of blood was war- 
ranted by Scripture, because it is said in the rogth Psalm that the 
children of the wicked are to beg their bread in desolate places. 
Few things can set the historical and the pre-historical temper in 

clearer contrast than a comparison between Coke’s Second Insti- 

tute and Barrington’s Observations on the Statutes. The subject 
_ of the two books is identical. The difference in temper most 
curious. Lord Hale’s History of the Common Law is little more 
than a fragment, being only an introduction to a larger work, 
which was sketched out, but never completed. It is written ina 
far more modern spirit than that which belonged to Coke, but it 
turns almost exclusively upon questions of purely technical law, 
and has very little to do with the great questions of the Royal 
prerogative and the powers of Parliament. We may close our 
notice of the purely legal writers on this subject by referring to 
Blackstone. His mode of treating the subject of Con- 
stitutional Law may be considered to form the complement 
of the views advocated by Mr. Hallam. He cannot fairly be 
charged with a want either of learning or of accomplishments ; 
but he was involved in that necessity which so many persons ap- 
pear to have felt in the last century, of weaving all his state- 
ments into a system, which if it could not be deduced from 
the widest &@ priori grounds, could at least be defended on them. 
He never appears to see the distinction between the reasons why 
an institution was founded, and the reasons which, after it has been 
founded, may be alleged in support of it. Why, for example, is 
the King of England one of the three branches of the Legislature ? 
“« Because,” says Blackstone, “it is highly necessary for preserving 
the balance of the Constitution.” An excellent reason, no doubt, 
for maintaining the established state of things, but one which had 
absolutely nothing whatever to do with its original production. 
This sort of narrowness, which values a fact only as proof of 
some preconceived proposition, is the characteristic of all 
writers who take an exclusively legal view of the institutions of 
the nation. Blackstone’s famous argument upon the Revolution 
of 1688 is a curious example of this temper of mind. He views 
the whole transaction as a precedent, and deduces from it at last 
the proposition of law, that if the throne is vacant, the Lords 
and Commons together may fill it. 

Such were the peculiarities (more or less distinctly marked) 
of those who treated our Constitution merely as matter of strict 
technicallaw. It is, however, to be observed that the subject was 
deeply studied throughout the eighteenth century by another set of 
writers for avery different purpose. They were the controversial 
partisans who took one or the other side in the great debate be- 
tween the House of Hanover and the House of Stuart. Several 
most learned though one-sided books are the monuments of this 
discussion. They have, as might have been expected, both the 
merits and the defects of controversial writing. They contain 
an immense quantity of useful materials, and of untrustworthy 
conclusions. The histories of Rapin on the one side, and those 
of Carte and Brady on the other, are the most important of these 
works. Carte in particular deserves notice, as he was the first 
person who studied, with a view to historical composition, the 
original records which contain not only the law reports, but 
the State Papers of early times. Mr. Hallam’s works abound 
with references to his book, and with expressions of admiration 
for his extraordinary industry and great ability. Barrington’s 
Observations on the Statutes and Reeves’ History of English Law 
occupy a middle position between the technical lawyers and the 
controversialists. They are written much in the spirit of Mr. 
Hallam’s works, Prone Reeves was the highest of high Tories, 
and, curiously enough, was on that score the subject of the 
most absurd of all the absurd prosecutions for libel which dis- 
graced the close of the last century. His book is admirably clear 
and learned. 

Such were some of the principal predecessors of Mr. Hallam 
in the great task upon which he laboured so long and so success- 
fully. In addition to their works, he had the advantage of the 
labours of several antiquarians who had brought together a great 
mass of historical documents—particularly Rymer, whose im- 
mense collection is to this day one of the most valuable of his- 
torical authorities, and Madox, who passed a great part of his life 
in the strange occupation of forming a digest of the Exchequer 
records from John to Edward II. Mr. Hallam’s great supe- 
riority over all his predecessors was due, not so much to his 
intellectual vigour, or even to the impartiality for which he has 
been so justly praised, as to the fact that the point of view from 
which he regarded the whole subject of constitutional law was a far 
higher and more reasonable one than they had been able to seize. 
When he began to write, Bentham had broken up much of that 
blind reverence with which English lawyers were hewesly in the 
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habit of regarding English law; and the French Revolution had 
effectually answered the double purpose of putting the Stuart con- 
troversy and all that belonged to it at an immeasurable distance 
from all living interest, and of discrediting 4 priori speculations 
about the nature of governments de jure, as compared with their 
development de facto. Nothing can be more curious than the 
parallel movement by which the interest in history revived at the 
same time on both sides of the Channel, under the influence of pre- 
cisely similar causes. Mr. Hallam and M.Guizot were each brought 
to study the history of their respective countries, by the striking 
illustration which both had witnessed of the impossibility of 
constructing a government fora country without reference to its 
history. ‘The great peculiarity of Mr. Hallam’s works is that 
he realized more completely than any writer who had gone before 
him, the fact that, in respect to England, history is the substan- 
tive, and law, in whatever form—whether as it is embodied 
in institutions, or as it exists in mere ordinances—is the adjec- 
tive, and that without a deep acquaintance with both it 
is impossible to arrive at satisfactory conclusions about either. 
No one, so far as we know, has brought out with such a variety 
and aptness of illustration the great truth that all institutions 
are in their very essence relative—that they can only be esti- 
mated and understood by one who has acquainted himself with 
the social state of the people amongst whom they exist. Nor has 
any one more clearly established the correlative truth (a truth 
more frequently neglected at present than the other), that there 
is no more —— agent in determining the moral and social 
condition of a nation than the institutions which are thus to be 
studied. The historical method of inquiry into politics and law 
is now so popular and so well estallished, that we are apt to 
forget that its adoption is both a recent and a most remarkable 
event. That it isso, in fact, any one may satisfy himself by 
looking into any of the systematic political treatises which were 
so much in fashion in the last century. No one in the present day 
(except perhaps Sir A. Alison) veut enture upon the statement 
which met with so much applause when put forward by Mon- 
tesquieu, that the fundamental principle of a monarchy was 
honour; and that of a republic, virtue. No one now, except 
a few uneducated sophists, thinks of talking, at least in 
this country, about the inalienable rights of man, and the 
civil contract which is the basis of society. Nor do we sup- 
pose that any one in the present day would talk such nonsense 
as Lord Camden was guilty of in the last century, when he re- 
buked the miserable antiquarians who dared to inquire into the 
origin of the Constitution, instead of falling down to worship it. 
Mr. Hallam was amongst the first, and certainly was one of the 
very most effective, adversaries of these and similar errors. 
Jeremy Bentham, indeed, attacked the consequences which 
flowed from them with a degree of acuteness which is almost 
unexampled, and with a force which very frequently dege- 
nerated into coarseness and brutality; but Bentham was 
not only very unjust to his antagonists in refusing them 
credit to which they were justly entitled, but he was himself a 
dogmatist of the most rigid and unsatisfying kind. He over- 
threw Blackstone, and vexed the souls of Lord Eldon and other 
orthodox lawyers in the most triumphant manner; but his theo 
of the constitution, and by consequence of the history of England, 
is not only false, but has simply no relation to fact whatever. He 
maintained that the English constitution was a nonentity, because 
it was not contained in any precise, definite written shape, and 
that, as a fact, our government was a modified despotism, 
of which the King was the senior, and the other branches 
the junior partners, entirely dependent on him for whatever 
trifling share of power or influence he might be pleased to allow 
them. It is hardly necessary to say that such a theory is 
nomore than a dyspeptic dream, to which a violent person chose 
to attach a degree of importance to which it was not entitled. 


Mr. Hallam’s books supply the positive side which was so 
weak in Bentham’s political theories. In fixing the history of 
the constitution, he gave the true measure both of its excellences 
and of its defects; and nothing can be more curious than the 
mode in which he disentangles it from avast and apparently 
incongruous heap of materials. Accounts of the general 
state of society in the middle ages—of the common features of 
the constitutions which grew up with very different results in 
England, France, Spain, and various other countries—of the state 
of artsand sciences, the growth of towns, andthe distribution of the 
different ranks of society—were all united to form the standing- 
point from which a clear and fair comparative view might be 
taken of the political condition of England. From this startin, 

oint is deduced the history of the gradual development wal 
me recognition of that set of principles which, taken together, 
make up the English constitution; and it is impossible to give 
too much praise to the skill with which the double character of 
the various events related is kept in view. Mr. Hallam never 
forgets either that he is relating historical events the character of 
which depended upon the state of public feeling at the time of 
their occurrence, or that he is recording legal precedents the a. 
tance of which as precedents is even yet by no means extinct. It is 
this double aspect which invests his books with such a peculiar 
importance ; for whilst their historical character saves them from 
the technicality of mere law books, their legal character connects 
them with practical life, and delivers them from that strange air 
of fatalism which gives an unwholesome tinge to many modern 
histories of great celebrity, 


It is of course easy to find fault with a great writer, and no 
doubt there are some real defects in Mr. Hallam’s works, and 
some apparent ones, which diminish their credit with the present 
generation. Judges better entitled to speak on such a subject 
than we can profess to be, say that Mr. Hallam was not so well 
acquainted with the Canon Law as might have been desirable, 
and that this prevented him from appreciating the force of some of 
the most powerful of the influences which produced a sort of ay 
amongst the nations of Europe in the middleages. Itis also diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that he had less sympathy than an his- 
torian ought to have for passion in general, and especially for the 
religious passions. In reading his dissertations on the Civil Wars, it 
is difficult not to feel that he did not adequately distinguish be- 
tween the principles and the pretexts of the twogreat parties which 
divided the nation. Hesteers a very impartial course between the 
Roundhead and the Cavalier, but if Cromwell or Charles could 
read his book, each would probably feel that the strongest part 
of his case was left untouched, however fairly that which was 
touched might be dealt with. It may also be objected to Mr. 
Hallam’s whole theory of history, that it proceeded to some 
extent upon an anachronism—that he antedated the constituti 
and ascribed a sympathy for and an appreciation of constitutional 
omega to men to w the w. theory was entirely 

oreign. 

e shall not stop to inquire how far these charges may be 
true. That there Faun truth in them cannot, we think be 
denied ; but the other side of the question appears to us to be far 
the most important. There never was a time when Mr. Hal- 
Jam’s books were more iikely to exercise a healthy influence than 
at present, for there never was a time in which it was more 
necessary to assert in the strongest way the importance of acts 
as opposed to feelings and dispositions, of positive law and defi- 
nite institutions as op to tendencies and formulas which are 
foolishly described as laws. Whatever Mr. Hallam’s defects may 
have been, he always gives his readers something real, tangible, 
and solid. He proceeds by fixed rules and principles, and does 
not call perjury and murder by new names merely because the 

eneral ceawiie of an historical oo e suits the new names 
tter than the old ones. He a belief in facts, in broad 
results, in well tried principles; and in these as in most other 
respects, his books are an example eminently worthy of ren 
- imitation by the whole school of romantic and pictori 
istorians. 


TRAVELLING CLERGYMEN. 


A ITUNDRED years ago, the travels of even the most travelled 
clergy were iimited to accompanying a young nobleman on 
the grand tour. But later times have seen a great extension of 


| the wanderings of English clergymen. On a bright morning in 


spring, as our old friend James would say, a keen eye may desery 
two wayfarers in sombre garb, mounted on steeds of the country, 
smoking their best English cigars, as they round one of those 
curious hills which mark the centre of the Peloponnese. The 
Greek population would hear with unfeigned astonishment that 
these were priests in their own land. The heresy that can 
produce such lay-looking Papas, and can be content to sit 
at their feet, would be incredibly strange, if it were not set 
down as of the great English madness that reveals 
itself under a thousand forms. An Arab chief is teased by the 
importunities of a Frank, who will insist on passing through 
hostile tribes, and wastes without water—who is ready with hi 
urse, and equally ready with his pistol—who has no care for 
lite, comfort, or ease, if he can but work his way to some of the 
antiquarian diggings that have been left by old conquerors for 
the benefit of the modern nomads of Syria. To hear that this 
impetuous cavalier was a sacred man among the Giaours, and 
announced himself as specially called to expound the texts 
of the holy Book, might well make an Oriental take refuge in 
the unfathomable ejaculation of “God is great.” Nor can the 
surprise of Europeans, although ge | to a nation that has 
tae so near our own, be much less, when a party of French 
subalterns in Algeria is visited by a strategist who knows 
every move made in the conquest far better than they do, 
who takes his horse down the most break-neck descents, and 
who yet turns out to be an English clergyman. They cannot 
make out what is meant by a priest who has no inconvenient 
garments to impede his movements, who carries a cigar instead 
of a rosary, and whose talk is as ey as that of the a 
fire-eater. The practised eye of an Englishman would indeed 
perceive that, in the pepper-and-salt shooting-coat and black 
wide-awake of the stranger, there was a secret maintenance of 
an approach to clerical costume under every difficulty. But 
foreigners could only settle into that demonstrative politeness 
ye covers all emotions of wonder, contempt, admiration, or 
gust. 

If, however, the travelling clergyman must be a standing puzzle 
to the natives among whom he wanders, he is a product of Eng- 
lish civilization that sensible Englishmen may re, with the 
liveliest satisfaction. It has generally cost a deal to raise 
him, and the wm | has been well laid out. most cases he 
has been a successful scholar, and is living by taking Py in 
University tuition. It is in his ample vacation time he 
wanders over the earth. He trusts to his scholarship for amuse- 
ment—to his knowledge of languages for acquaintances—to his 
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character for all the dignity and respect a wise man cares to 
attain to. When at home, he helps to keep up the standard of 
English learning, while his cosmopolitan experiences are a con- 
stant bar to his looking on his order as a distinct cast. A 
learned clergy, that shall be respected as clergymen and not 
marked off from laymen, is the first of blessings to a civilized 
nation. The marriage of the clergy tends undoubtedly to make 
them mix freely with the body of educated og in England, 
but travelling is a great help also. A parson who is just fresh from 
a bivouac in the Arabian desert, or a smoking party on a Nile boat, 
is not the man to interfere with rational amusements or to quarrel 
with decent parishioners. It takes the cursing out of a man for 
months to ride a raw beast a hundred miles away from settled 
society ; and gratitude for being restored to clean shirts and dr 
toast makes the clergyman affable and pleasant on his return. It 
even does the clergy a great deal of good to take their happy 
little trips to the metropolis.- How much innocent pleasure they 
derive from indulging, while in London, ia the permissible 
laxity of a black tie! They feel accepted into the great 
brotherhood of people that swarms about them when they 
have got this link of unity round their throats; and 
these good feelings are heightened a thousand times when 
they venture on distant and difficult travel, and have to 
encounter real dangers, and make their way among people who 
do not know of their peculiar calling, and would not respect it if 
they did. 

We are proud of our travelling parsons. We alone, of all na- 
tions on earth, have invented and perfected the type. The priests of 
a priestly system can never imitate it, and the ministers of almost 
all other Protestant communities are too poor to travel. But 
England has somehow struck out a race of clergy who are rich, 
but not lazy—who are sound divines, and yet have the freedom 
of adventurous laymen—who are thoroughly bent on fulfilling the 
pledge given in their ordination, but who retain all the interest 
in secular events that they ever had when their thoughts were 
most turned to the world. And the race of travelling clergymen 
often presents a very agreeable contrast to those who stay at home; 
for it too frequently happens that, when a friend takes orders, we 
lose him as a friend. e cannot stand the daily pressure of small 
professional pursuits. He lets a habit of absorption in parochial 
work spread a film of separation between him and his old asso- 
ciations. It is in vain that he protests that he is the same as ever— 
he really cuts himself off slowly, but certainly, from his former 
friends. Even supposing that this is unavoidable under some 
circumstances, and to persons of recluse habits and nervous 
temperament, it isa great gain that there should be other clergy- 
men who keep alive their connexion with the lay world by 
foreign travel. And it is on account of the character it indicates 
and tends to form, that we prize the travelling, and not at all on 
account of any professional results to which it may be made to 
minister. It is notin the least degree an advantage that a clergy- 
man who travels should make the scenes of the history of the Old 
or New Testament the theatre of his wandering. In fact, unless he 
is of a very strong mind, he is - to be prejudiced rather 
than benefited by going where he feels bound to think profes- 
sionally. That the danger, however, can be successfully sur- 
mounted is abundantly shown by Canon Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine. 


Mr. Kingsley has oftensung the praisesand argued the merits of 
the sporting parson. Not only is he himself attached to the sports 
of the field, but he finds them a useful canvas on which to exhibit 
his singular powers of description. Accordingly he has given us 
such an account of hounds, coverts, leaps in and out of bogs, 
chalk-streams, and artificial flies, as has never been given 
before. And it is the peculiar turn of his mind to wish to 
persuade himself and others that, the odder the thing is that he 
does, the deeper and grander is the principle on which it rests. 
He is not satisfied unless he can make out that the scheme of 
Divine Providence absolutely requires him to put an old mare at 
a practicable part of an ox fence. His fishing is based on a theory 
of morals, and there is something almost spiritual in the accuracy 
with which he chooses the most killing = It is not that he 
reconciles sporting to his conscience, but he makes sporting a 

rimary duty to which he struggles to keep his conscience alive. 
if the main argument on which he proceeds is translated out of the 
language of his school, it comes to this—Sporting is right, because 
of the moral qualities it fosters. A clergyman requires to possess 
these qualities as much as, or even more than, a layman. There- 
fore it is as right, or even more right, for a clergyman to sport. 
Wecannot say muchagainst this argument. Thecommon objection 
is false. It is not true that aclergyman who hunts need neglect 
his cure, for it is notorious that no parish in England is 
better looked after, or served more zealously, than that over which 
the apostle of sporting parsons presides. All we can urge is, that 
some parishioners are apt to be scandalized if their parsons sport ; 
and however foolish this —— yet there are occasions when, and 

laces where, the tenet of the sacredness of sport had better be 
Kept in the background. But fortunately the parsons need not 
be debarred from periodically working off their superabundant 
energy. Foreign travel will give them a field where they can go 
through any amount of hard work, kill any amount of game to 
the glory of Heaven, and attain any human measure of moral 
activity. Four days will land them in Algeria, and there they 
soon get out of the bounds of censorious civilization. There are no 
old maids in the Metidjah, and there is no one to write anonymous 


letters to the bishop in the passes of the Lower Atlas. When 
they come home, and once more encase themselves in the stiff 
respectability of a white choker, they can have the secret plea- 
sure of calling to memory the delightful adventures of flood and 
field which have given them such elastic spirits and such hardened 
muscles to carry them through the mental and physical fatigues 
of their ordinary duty. 

There is also another form of superabundant energy among 
the clergy which might with great advantage be drained off by a 
little occasional travel. In this case the expenditure of ener, 
is not made on a principle which we respect, nor under the 
direction of a teacher whom, like the Evangelist of clerical 
sporting, we admire and honour. It is simply a gratification of 
isolated vanity. The practice to which we allude is that of 

oung curates going about to lecture. On any conceivable sub- 
ject they are ready to give an hour’s delivery of art and wisdom. 
This may be very fine fun for them, but it is not very pleasant 
for those who have helped to place them where they are. A 
respectable relative, who thinks that he has got the youth 
into the safe obscurity of a curacy, is shocked to see that 
the family name is placarded, in a distant town, as about to 
lecture on the Tombs of the Pharaohs or the Rights of Women. 
We like a clergyman to have his little outing like his neigh- 
bours, but this is going too far. He had much better sow his 
wild oats in some other way. If he is not content with the 
admiration excited by his discourses in the pulpit, and by his 

resence at school feasts—if his hungry soul bids him roam 

eyond the bounds of his parish—he had much better refrain 
from adding to the twaddle that is inflicted on patient hearers 
under the name of lectures. Let him take a run abroad. He 
will soon find himself tired enough to long for quiet at home. This 
is not the sort of man that requires Algeria to brace him up. 
If he bravely ascends the Rhine, and has two or three good 
donkey expeditions in the environs of a German watering-place, 
he will have gone through enough to sober him. He will come 
back contented ; and if his newly gained sense cuts him off from 
distant lecturing, he will be rewarded by being accepted as 
the Ulysses of the local tea parties. 


THE BURNS FESTIVAL. 


Paes the shopkeeping element in our national celebra- 
tions and glorifications is neither a new thing nor especially 
English. Theages of faith, we take it, were ages of profit; and hero- 
worship and saint-worship had then, as now, their commercial 
aspect. In a recent celebration which took place at Chartres, it 
turned out that a certain shrine, or statue, was a chief element 
in the municipal receipts; and a decaying cultus was openly 
revived, because the town exchequer was moribund. Treves has 
always made a good thing of the Holy Coat; Canterbury inn- 
keepers and tradesmen knew that St. Thomas a Becket kept 
trade alive for many a long century; the Three Kings were a 
most profitable investment to the Cologne burghers; and it is 
well known that La Salette has risen into eclebrity not without 
an eye to the pecuniary incomes of poverty-stricken aubergistes 
in a poor and deserted district. We do not, therefore, complain 
of the Burns Centenary Festival at the Crystal Palace, as it is 
commonly designated, as any new thing. It is only a Yankee 
notion. Indeed, Mr, Barnum has no need to teach us the arts 
of the showman, after the fact that the people of Birmingham 
actually exhibited their Sovereign in order to get up the means of 
poe a People’s Park, which they pretended to have 
ought, but had not the honesty to say they omitted to pay for. 
We do not, then, stigmatize the Burns Festival as an innovation. 
Tt was only a vulgar stroke in trade. But we dosay that it was 
a gigantic imposture, very badly managed. It was simply a 
take-in, and was not only an offence against good taste, but against 
decency, if not against honesty. 


Of course we make all allowances for the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace Company. They have got hold of a property 
which, as a commercial speculation, is an undoubted failure. 
The High Art view of the Sydenham show is at an end. The 
enterprise exists not so much to educate the popular mind as to 
secure a dividend, and it must therefore minister to popular 
tastes. We make no complaints of the Christmas revels, 
or of the gigantic Twelfth-cakes, or the lotteries for good 
little girls and boys. To be sure, these things are a sad 
falling off from the Imperial opening, and the archiepisco 
benediction, and the inaugurated era of a Palace for Art and a 
fane for high education, Still, hungry dogs must eat dirty pud- 
ding. We take the Burns Festival simply as a commercial 
speculation, and we criticise it on commercial grounds. 

And first we say that this investment in celebrities for merely 
commercial objects is a public offence—almost a public nuisance. 
The Handel Commemoration is not a homage to the great com- 
poser, and is only indirectly an aid to musical progress — all 
these objects are subordinate to the almighty dollar. This isa 
wrong to the mighty dead. The sexton at St. Alban’s used to 
show Duke em pry head for sixpence, and decency and 
taste were revolted at the profanity. How does this differ from 
the recent investment in Robert Burns? And where is the thing 
toend? Nota day but might be made out by adventurers in 
chronology, se by the students of M. Comte’s calendar, 
to be the fiftieth, or hundredth, or five hundredth anniversary of 
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somebody’s birth or oracles’ s death who has won his place in 
the Valhalla of Memory. This very year, for aught we know, 
the Directors may treat us to centenary canonizations of Pitt, of 
Nelson, and of Wilberforce, all whose nativities lent additional 
lustre to the year 1759. A Tory festival, a Naval triumph, and 
a Philanthropist demonstration, would serve admirably to fill up 
the interval between Burns and Handel; and then the death of 
George II. and the accession of George III. may be suitably 
commemorated in 1860. Fortunately ri is no single year in 
the eighteenth century in which some eminent individual will not 
be found to have been born, to have died, or, at the worst, to have 
flourished. At any rate, what on earth was there in the career or 
meritsof Robert Burns to point the centenary of his birth with such 
specialty as to deserve a national celebration? And if a national 
celebration, why one of this Bartholomew Fair and school- 
boy character ? We assuredly do not disparage the rare genius, 


_ nor are we disposed to be critical of the moral character, 


of the great Ayrshire ploughman. He was what he was: 
and the lesson and the example are what they are. But 
if Burns is to have his red-letter day, why not Milton or 
Pope? Why is not every day to have its hagiological celebration P 
Where are we to stop? But the mere notion of fifty-guinea prize 
eer on Wellington or Nelson—with dinners composed of 
aterloo cutlets, and puddings & la Strathfieldsaye, and Aboukir 
meringues, and Trafalgar punch—is a thought too appalling to 
be dwelt upon. The Stratford Jubilee ended in a universal 
sibilation ; but it had much more to commend it than this silly 
business. Poor, weak, fussy Garrick really meant to honour 
his hero; and he got up something picturesque, which had a 
sort of dim, foolish realizatiop of meaning. It smelt of the 
stage; but the man most concerned spent his money and time 
on it, and did his best to bring out his own worthless meaning. 
At Sydenham, on the contrary, there was not even the decent 
hypocrisy of affecting to do the thing well. It was simply a dodge 
for getting the greatest number of thousands of shillings at the 
very least expenditure of intelligence and thought. The problem 
was to get as much money out of the public, and to do as 
little for it, as public patience would endure. Robert Burns was 
invested in, just as the bottle conjuror, or a woolly horse, or Tom 
Thumb would be purchased, for the job—just as the horned 
fiend was hired at the Cid’s wedding for forty maravedis—just 
as the Surrey Gardens people invest in Spurgeon, and the 
Birmingham Mayor advertises the Queen as an unparalleled 
attraction. This comparison, however, has been anticipated. The 
rize poetess, in a fine vein of hyperbole, assures us that 
bert Burns is one— 
Who more of Fame’s immortal dower 
Unto his country brings 
Than all her kings! 


which is only Miss Isa Craig’s pretty way of saying that the 
Scotch poet more of Coin’s icealia dower unto this Crystal 
Palace brings than all her kings—and queens too. 

As to the celebration itself, it combined the opposite elements 
of pretence and shabbiness—pretence in the promise, shabbiness 
in the execution ; and considering the national sympathies of 
the land of Burns, we are bound to notice a sad departure from 
the orthodox standard of True-blue Presbyterian feeling. To 
say nothing of the encouragement given to carnal creature-wor- 
ship ina celebration so sadly suggestive of a saint’s day, we must 
say that the exhibition of relics and the imitation of a poetical 
canonization, albeit accompanied by the melodious screec = 
two dozen screaming pipers, had a very Papistical twang. e 
step from Burns’ beatification to saint-worship is too easy ; and 
though it was pleasant to find that the poetess, with a fine allu- 
sion to the Calvinistic dogma of absolute predestination, hinted 
that the Almighty could’ not have made Robert Burns other 
than a drunken reprobate—which is the just inference from Miss 
Craig’s doctrine, that only the Aimighty could have made‘him 
other than he was—still we must say that for so very iconoclastic 
a nation as Scotland to inaugurate poets and to sing choral 
melodies to the dead, and to exhibit their hair, is hardly con- 
sistent with Protestant gravity. ‘ 

But, apart from this, we have to complain of the meanness of 
the show. It was starved in all its details. - As to the fifty-guinea 
prize, that was, of course, more than repaid by the profits on the 
copies sold; and as there were about 10,000 shilling visitors, the 
Company were glad that Burns died, according to the Chatterton 
formula, by 500/. Now, we should say that 25/. would more 
than repay the extra expenses of the great Centenary celebration. 
The philibegs and plaids were few, and unmistakeably dirty ; and 
though there was an abundance of red hair among the visitors, 

et the Celts generally paid for their entrance. Not even the 
Chief Justice or the Bishop of London received complimentary 
tickets of admission, and not a singe Scotch thistle was pro- 
duced by the characteristic knight of an entertainment projected 
by the canniest of committees. The ruddy lion, we regret to say, 
did not ramp in gold on a single banner. The cock-a-leekie was 
as thin and m as the pawkiest son of the Land of Cakes 
could desire. e savage cookery of singed bys head and 
trotters and haggis was a trial even to the dura Scotorum ilia; 
and neither extra accommodation nor extra policemen were at 
hand to secure order or even decency among some fourteen 
thousand ‘people, who were kept (the majority of them) after 
nightfall in the doubtful obscurity of the darkening alleys and 
convenient courts of an establishment which may be, on such 


occasions, devoted to other worship than that of heroes and poets. 
As poetical luck would have it, a Scotch tess won the prize 
ms very indifferent poem, which had at least the merit of ful- 

ing the propriety of the Scotch proverb, which assigns its own 
fish guts to its own sea mews. 

The Concert, though Miss Dolby and Miss Ransford were in- 
sulted by being placed under circumstances in which it was 
simply impossible for them to sing, was an affront to the public ; 
and the Directors of the Company had the folly to attempt, by in- 
viting the audience to chorus the songs, to turn it into a gigantic 
free-and-easy—an invitation which, with t good sense, they 
declined to accept. No real honour was done to Robert Burns's 
memory, least of all to his country, by a celebration in which, 
utterly uncalled-for as it was, it is hard to say whether the vul- 
garity or the stinginess was most conspicuous. In one thing 
alone it was a success—it eminently reflected that parsimonious 
aspect which its enemies assure us c cterizes, as the slang of the 
day would say, our brither Scots. It was a festival with the 
feasting omitted. The only real ovation was of the great 
goddess Thrift; and the posthumous gratitude of one country 
which allowed its sweet singer to starve, and then wept over his 
pauper funeral, was at least rivalled by the economical hero- 
worship of another, which hung a tinsel chaplet on a plaster bust 
at a shilling gallanty show. 


THE STORY OF A DOUBLE MARRIAGE, 


STRANGER story than we ever remember to have met 

with, even in romances of the preposterous school, has been 
brought to light in the Court of Chancery. The narrative begins 
forty years ago. Mary Wall, the heroine, whom some of the wit- 
nesses still remember as a very lovely girl, was then living under 
the protection of a nobleman, who visited her incognito under the 
name of Jones. In 1819, the projected marriage of her admirer 
put an end to the connexion. The noble Jones made a liberal 
provision for his deserted friend, and left her with an annuity 
and a house in Mornington-place. Up to this date Mary 
Wall passed under the name of Mrs. Jones, but shortly after- 
wards she contracted an intimacy with a person whose real or 
assumed name was Masters. Miss Wall, having acquired some 
facility in changing her name, now took that of her new cavalier, 
and was known to some at least of her friends and neighbours as 
Mrs. Masters. During this part of her career she found 
another lover in one John yy a journeyman jeweller, 
to whom she had let an attic in her house at Mornington-place. 
A gentleman in such modest circumstances could not aspire 
to the honour of a liaison with the ci-devant Mrs. Jones, 
and his courtship seems from the first to have aimed 
at a matrimonial alliance This was the situation of affairs 
in the beginning of 1824—the lady receiving the visits of 
Masters, and Sheppard pressing on his suit. e come now to 
the mysterious part of the story. On the 26th of Feb ° 
1824, Miss Wall was married at St. Pancras Church, wuler ie 
designation of Mary Jones, widow, to James Masters. There 
was apparently no concealment about the business. The bride 
brought home with her the certificate of the marriage, showed it 
to one of her friends, and carefully stored it away, to turn up, 
as it chanced, more than thirty ap afterwards, and lay the 
foundation of a Chancery suit. It might have been suspected 
that this marriage would have put an end to Sheppard's preten- 
sions. Instead ofthis, we find him two days after the ceremony 
visiting a lawyer, in mene with Mrs. Masters, to give instruc- 
tions for a marriage settlement between themselves. The settle- 
ment was executed, and on the 8th of March—just eleven days 
after the first marriage—John Sheppard and ey Wall were 
married (so far at least as the ceremony was concerned) at St. 
Marylebone Church. While Mrs. Masters was spending her 
honeymoon ‘in this unusual manner, Masters himself was most 
accommodatingly absent. He was no sooner married than he 
disappeared from the scene. Once, indeed, a few days after the 


Sheppard alliance, Masters called to inquire whether the cere-. 


mony had been performed, and having satisfied himself that this 
was 80, de , and from that moment no trace of his exist- 
ence has been discovered. Mrs. She seems to have felt 
very little wpe f about the ibilities of a prosecution for 
bigamy. Not only had she exhibited the certificate of her first 
marriage, but d the many years in which she as 


Mrs. Shep she kept up an intimacy with one of the wit- 


nesses of the Masters’ marriage. The jeweller and his wife 
lived a sort of April life — until, at length, after the 
death of their only child, they took to quarrelling, and re- 
solved to part. No one seems to have dreamed that their mar- 
riage was not binding; and regular separation articles were 
entered into, in which Mrs. Sheppard was i as a 
lawful wife. No hint to the contrary had ever dropped from 
the husband in any of their disputes; and when at len 
he died, a ig gg ed rich man, in 1845, without ha 
made a will, . Shep became his administratrix, 
took the moiety of the dead man’s goods which ane to 
her as widow. She lived twelve years a widow without a 
doubt being cast upon her rights ; on her death, in 1857, she 
left a will bequeathing nearly all her property to the children of 
a friend, whom she named executor, Sy beetles nothing to her 
late husband's family. The executor, however, sent some trifling 
memorials to some of John Sheppard's relations; and by a 


| 
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curious accident, the old certificate of the marriage with Masters 
slipped into the parcel, and thus came into the hands of the very 
persons who were most interested in throwing doubts on the 
validity of the subsequent marriage with Sheppard. They 
claimed from the executor restitution of the property which Mrs. 
Sheppard had received as the supposed widow of their relation, 
and the suit of Haviland v Mortiboy was the result. 


Every step in the evidence seemed perfect. The two marriages 
were clearly proved. That the Mary Jones of the one and the 
Mary Wall of the other were the same person was established by 
the handwriting, and not denied by the lady’s executor. The 
existence of a person who went under the name of Masters, and 
who was on the alleged terms of intimacy with Mrs. Sheppard, 
was also proved. He was described as a man of the age of 40 or 
50, and this was really all that could be ascertained with any cer- 
tainty about him, though some of the witnesses affected to x his 
station in life as a journeyman pianoforte maker. All agreed 
that he vanished at the time of Sheppard's marriage, but no 
one could throw the least light on the mystery of his disappear- 


ce. 

The theory by which this seemingly conclusive case was met 
was ere less strange than the facts which the plaintiffs 
seemed to have proved. It was not attempted to p se the 
double marriage, but it was said that not only was Mrs. Sheppard 
the bride on both occasions, but that the bridegroom also 
was the same in each case. The identity of handwriting and 
the possession of the certificate sufficiently proved that the 
Mary Jones who was married at St. Pancras was the same 

rson as the Mary Wall who was married at Marylebone. 

ut the resemblance between the handwriting of Masters 
and that of Sheppard was almost as striking; and if only 
a plausible theory could be formed to account for the repe- 
tition of the ceremony and the assumption of false names on 
the first occasion, there was quite enough in the evidence to 
make this story at any rate as probable as the other alternative. 
The explanation which was offered was this. After she had lost 
her first protector, Mary Wall passed into the hands of some 
gentleman unknown, who took the false name of Masters, as his 
predecessor had taken that of Jones. Having become weary of 
the connexion, Masters, according to this theory, arranged the 
marriage with Sheppard. The lady, having passed under the 
name of Mrs. Masters, was perhaps desirous to justify her 
assumption of the title, and for that purpose initio Sheppard 
to call himself James Masters on the occasion of the first mar- 
riage. ‘They would have the less scruple in doing this if, as was 
probably the case, they knew that the name of Sastete was only 
assumed as a disguise by the gentleman who had borne it before, 
and that from that time forth he would never again be seen in 
their circle or known by the old name. The lawyer who was 
instructed to prepare the settlements may have suggested 
doubts as to the validity of a marriage under false names, 
and the object of assuming them having never been very 
serious, nothing could be more natural than that Mr. and 
Mrs. Sheppard should consent to have the ceremony re- 
peated under their true appellations of John Sheppard and 
Mary Wall. This ingenious theory served to explain a number 
of circumstances which were almost unintelligible on the con- 
trary hypothesis. The sudden disappearance of Masters was 
accounted for at once by the ——— that he merely dropped 
his false name, and withdrew from the society in which Mrs. 
Sheppard moved, to the higher position which really belonged 
to him. The apparent absence of any care to conceal either 
marriage, coupled with the fact that the first was never after- 
wards referred to by either party, can only be accounted for by 
making the Masters and the at 5 gp of the two certificates 
the same person. Another difficulty was removed in the same 
way. It was scarcely _ that a lady with such antece- 
dents as those of Mrs. Jones would become at once the mistress 
of a working man, though she might naturally enough accept 
one of that class for a husband. But the handwriting of 
the James Masters who was married—like that of John Sheppard 
-~was clearly that of an illiterate man; and the plaintiffs were 
compelled (in order to retain the evidence of the register) to de- 
scribe the Masters who first stepped into the shoes of Jones, 
then married, and immediately afterwards gave up his wife to a 
rival, as a n in no better circumstances than John Sheppard 
who lodged in the attic. The one visit by the original “ Masters” 
to inquire whether the marriage with Sheppard had been solem- 
nized, was, on the defendant's theory, the most natural thing in 
the world, instead of being one of the most extraordinary acts 
that any human being ever did. Nothing more absurd can be 
imagined than a man calling on the wife whom he had married a 
fortnight before, to leave a card for her, with the polite inquiry 
whether she had since got married to another person. If any- 
thing could be more strange, it would be that the husband, on 
receiving areply in the affirmative, should quietly retire—that 
the wife should carefully preserve the record of her double mar- 

iage—and that the second husband should never, even when 
resolved on separation, venture on the slightest reference to the 
fact that he was bound by no legal tie to the woman who passed 
as his wife. 

Extraordinary 


as the story is in any view, there seems little 


room to doubt that, either for the reason suggested, or from some 
motive which cannot now be discovered, Mr. and Mrs 
were twice i 


. Sheppard 
under different names, So at least the 


Chancellor has held. But though, in the end, Mrs. Sheppard's 
two marriages have proved as effectual as the single ceremony 
which is quite enough for most persons, the risk and trouble to 
which the legatees have been exposed will supply one more illus- 
tration of the maxim that there may be too much of a good 
thing. 


REVIEWS. 


ROBERT BURNS* 


OF the English visitors to the Crystal Palace on Tuesday last, 
perhaps one in ten will have known that “ Scots wha hae” and 
“ Auld Lang Syne” were written by the hero of the day. If one in 
five hundred has looked into Burns’s works, and one in a thousand 
has appreciated their merit, the multitude will have been leavened 
with eney taste in avery unusual proportion. The fewcompetent 
judges feel and know that Burns was one of the greatest lyrical 
writers of all time, and that he displayed in a degree seldom 
equalled the rare gift of poetical humour ; yet it is impossible 
that he should be really popular in England, for the simple reason 
that his language was not English. ‘The genuine enthusiasm of 
the Lowland peasantry for the kindred poet who used their 
mother tongue is the true measure of the barrier which intercepts 
the entire enjoyment of the Southern reader. It is not difficult 
for a student to familiarize himself with the inflexions and dis- 
tinctive terms of the Scottish dialect ; but the native accent, the 
inseparable associations, the delicacies of allusion and of satire, 
necessarily escape the notice of the foreigner. The mere effort 
which is necessary for the adoption of an unfamiliar tone and 
pronunciation is inconsistent with the flow and abandonment of 
such poetry as that of Burns. The poet himself, when he oc- 
casionally adopted the conventional English style, wrote like a 
pedant or a schoolboy, though he must have had abundant oppor- 
tunities of acquiring the language both from books and in the 
intercourse of society. Englishmen, on the other hand, although 
they read Scott, and Burns, and Wilson, have few facilities for 
mastering a provincial dialect which has no general literature 
of its own. A large number of educated men perhaps under- 
stand Béranger better than Burns, because the French 
language has been used by a long succession of great and oma 
writers. All persons who have enjoyed the pleasure of literar 
conversation with patriotic Scotchmen are aware that it is 
desirable to avoid the topie of their favourite poet, on account of 
the impossibility of exactly hitting the level of admiration which 
they assign to the ignorant Southron. Any appearance of 
scepticism meets with an indignant reproof, while earnest pro- 
fessions of admiration are received with the same suspicious 
reluctance which the Jewish Synagogue of London may have 
displayed when Lord George Gordon offered himself as a prose- 
lyte. According to the national creed, Englishmen are bound to 
believe in Burns, but their conviction must be the result of 
implicit faith in authority, aided at most to a es extent by 
a hesitating judgment. Mr. Milnes and Mr. Tom Taylor were 
admirably qualified to classify the encomiastic poems which were 
offered at } shrine of the poet; but their able colleague, him- 
self a successful writer of English verse, would have been 
entitled by indigenous right to a monopoly of appreciation if 
Burns himself could have been a competitor for the Crystal 
Palace Prize. It may be incidentally remarked that the badness 
of the rejected poems, as measured by the extraordinary feeble- 
ness of the successful composition, must be unexampled. 


According to Lord Cockburn, the Lowland dialect is the 
richest, the softest, and most musical of all Teutonic forms of 
speech, and even a stranger can perceive that it possesses some 
of the qualities which especially adapted it for vocal poetry. 
The numerous vowel terminations which belong to the language, 
in addition to those which are apparently seal he the poet at hi 
discretion, smooth the flow of an easy lyric, although they would 
be incompatible with the strength and dignity of more ambitious 
metres. Like all oral languages, Lowland Scotch is sensuous, 
and free from general or abstract terms, and in its literary form 
it has been cultivated exclusively for imaginative purposes. 
The Scotch ballads are, in their pathos, their humour, and their 
narrative, the best and most various which exist in the world; 
nor is it easy to understand how the same dialect could have 
been so soft, so gay, and so expressive in verse, while it embodied 
in most repulsive and barbarous prose the congenial legislation 
of the Scotch Parliament and of the various ecclesiastical legis- 
latures. The speeches of the Ettrick Shepherd in the Noctes 
Ambrosiane are, according to Lord Cockburn’s judgment, the 
most successful attempts to draw out the resources of the Low- 
land dialect ; and the study of those extraordinary productions 
will satisfy any impartial critic that the genuine Doric is not to 
be imitated by the process of writing beastie and breastie instead 
of beast and breast. Lord Brougham’s gallant attempt to prove 
that Scotch is not a provincial dialect because it is full of Saxon 
terms, would apply equally well to the vernacular of Yorkshire 
or of Somersetshire ; nor is it material to the question that the 
Law Lords have learned to understand the fascinating phrases 
of “ intromitting, condescending, and multiplepoinding.” It is, 
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in a certain sense, a cause for regret that a great poet should have 
written in a provincial dialect which will pro ably by degrees dis- 
appear even from the district to which it belongs; but the causes 
which tend to limit the popularity of Burns, and to give an artificial 
character to his fame, exercised no prejudicial influence on the de- 
velopment of his genius. It may be doubted whether his songs 
would have been written if he had not been born in a land of 
ballads, and trained from infancy to the use of the language in 
which they were composed. Like Béranger, who was scarcely his 
equal, and Moore, who was in sag way his inferior, Burns 
hummed the popular tunes before he fitted them with words, 
which in their turn were often suggested by some immemorial 
ballad. The burdens of all the best of his songs are ancient 
and anonymous, and it will seldom be found that the varia- 
tions of the modern poet rise above the key of the tradi- 
tional theme. His genius was never more fully displayed than 
in the adaptation of thoughts of his own to some traditional and 
suggestive melody, as in the few and perfect stanzas of “ Auld 
Lang Syne.” The old chorus suggests the regretful attempt to 
revive the associations of the past— 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld 
We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 


But it is the poet who works out the contrast between the 
home affections of childhood, and the separations, if not the 
estrangements, Of independent manhood— 


We twa hae run about the braes 
And pu’t the gowans fine, 

But we’ve wandered mony a weary foot 
Sin auld lang syne. 

We twa hae paidled i’ the burn 
Frae mornin sun till dine, 

But seas hae braid between us rolled 
Sin auld lang syne. 


In some songs the superiority of the original outline to the 
modern supplement is conspicuous and undeniable. A hundred 
song writers could have strung together the commonplace 
rhymes— 
Fair and lovely as thou art, 
Thou hast stown my very heart, 
T can die, but canna part 

My bonnie dearie. 


Yet these lines are adapted to one of the most graceful burdens 
of the ballad literature of Scotland :— 


Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 

Ca’ them where the heather growes, 

Ca’ them where the burnie rowes, 
My bonnie dearie. 


But although, like other poets, Burns is unequal and sometimes 
flat, his fancy and tenderness place him far above all song 
writers who have used any form of the English language. The 
wonderful variety and freshness of his love songs would alone 
have justified the popular estimate of his genius, and although, 
in some instances, his descriptions are somewhat too definite for 
the requirements of modern delicacy, no poet was ever more 

iltless of deliberate or systematic encouragement of vice. 

is own half-apologetic deprecation of the practice which he 
calls ‘the illicit rove,” is at the same time sincere and touching : 


I wave the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard of concealing ; 

But oh! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling. 


The tipsy jollity of his many well-known drinking songs re- 
quires little apology. If it is wrong to violate the rules of absti- 
nence, and to encourage the use of alcohol, a graceful and 
musical accompaniment can scarcely aggravate the enormity of 
the crime. It was only the other day, moreover, that some 
ingenious Temperance poet appropriated “ Auld Lang Syne” by 
filling the cup of kindness with buttermilk or soda-water ; and on 
the same principle Willie may be represented as having “ brewed 
an ounce of tea,” for the pares of enablin himself and his 
friends to repeat with literal truth the familiar burden, “ We are 
na fou.” 

As became a man of original genius, Burns selected the mate- 
rials for his satire from the manners and characters with which 
he was himself acquainted, and it is therefore not surprising that 
some of his humour should be unintelligible to remote readers, 
who have little desire to comprehend the scandal of obsolete 
Kirk Sessions in Ayrshire. en he deals with more popular 
topics he shows himself a master of that highest form of satire 
which implies a mixture of imaginative sympathy with the object 
of ridicule. The famous ‘“ Address to the Deil” could only have 
been written by a poet who had learned in infancy to partake the 
superstitious terrors and pleasures of his unsophisticated neigh- 
bours. Nothing can be more admirable than the zest with which 
all the ordinary nicknames are accumulated on the ill-fayoured 
author of evil— 

Oh thou, whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick ,or Clootie— 


who in the next stanza is implored under the name of “ Auld 
Hangie” to “wait a wee.” The identification of the Prince of 


the Powers of the Air with the subtle demon of internal 
motives and temptations rises into a higher strain :— 
Whyles ranging like a roaring lion 
F rey, a’ and tryin’, 
Whayles on the strong-winged tempest flyin’ 
Tirling the kirks. ‘ 
Whayles in the human bosom pryin’ 
Unseen thou lurks, 


The poet’s personal experience is confined to a more unpre- 
tending manifestation of the demon, who indeed, could only have 
been identified under so simple a form by a vigorous exercise of 
faith or of faney :— 
Aed , Windy, winter night, 
The shot with skentlin light, 
Wi’ you, mysel’, I gat a fright, 
Ayont the lough, 
Ye like a rash-buss stood in sight 
Wi’ waving sough. 


The cudgel in my nieve did shake, 
Each bristled hair stood like a stake, 
When wi’ an eldritch stour, quaick, quaick, 
Amang the sprin, 
Awa ye squaltered like a drake 
On whistling wings. 


The concluding stanza is justly admired for the playful caprice 
of tenderness, which is suggested by the inconsistency of 
humorous railing with serious bitterness of feeling— 
But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben— 
O wad ye tak a thought and men’— 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake— 
I’m wae to think upon yon den, 
Even for your sake. 


A particular exploit of the same popular potentate derives 
additional interest from the attack on an invaluable public 
servant, who held the same rank with the poet himself in the 
department of Inland Revenue— 

The deil cam fiddlin’ through our town, 
And danced awa’ wi’ the Exciseman, 
While ilka wife cried, “ Auld Mahoun, 
I wish ye joy o’ the prize, man.” 


It is not surprising that the + = which are most generally 
quoted and applauded should be those which are least charac- 
terized by the true genius and originality of Burns. “Scots wha 
hae” is superior as a poem to the miserable doggrel of ‘God 
save the Queen” and “ Rule Britannia,” and =a sung sufli- 
ciently loud, with suitable accompaniment, its prosaic elements 
may forgotten in its patriotism; but no high power of 
imagination was required for a composition which rises but little 
above the level of the noisy Marseillaise. The “ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night” is universally and naturally esteemed by religious 
families of all denominations; but the poem is characterized 
rather by fidelity and amiable sentiment than by melody or 
elevation. The record of the mother’s skill in making “auld 
claes look amaist as weel’s the new,” comes home rather to the 
sympathies of a thrifty housewife than to the feelings of an en- 


thusiastic admirer of poetry. The best lines in the poem describe . 


the sagacity of the good woman in interpreting the shyness of 
the young visitor to her house :— 


The mother, wi’ a ’s wiles can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashful sae grave. 
Weel pleased to think her bairn’s respected like the lave. 


Perhaps “Tam o’ Shanter” was Burns's noblest effort, and 
although many works of a higher order have been written, it 
may be doubted whether any existing poem is more original or 
more perfect of its kind. Comic imagination is one of the rarest 
of human gifts, and in “Tam o’ Shanter” the unflagging gaiety 
of the description and liveliness of the story never approach the 
confines of prose. Perhaps the weakest lines in the poem are 
contained in the passage which is commonly quoted as the most 
beautiful, because it most nearly deviates into standard English 
and commonplace. Several contemporary writers were capable 
of comparing pleasures or any other transient things to snow in 
a river, to the bloom of a flower, to an Aurora Borealis, or to the 
rainbow’s lovely form, ‘“ evanishing amid the storm,” but Burns 
alone could have recounted the characteristic and conciliatory 
he mag which the reprobate hero had received from his anxious 

Oh Tam, hadst thou but been sae wise 

As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice ! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellui, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 
That frae No ovember till October, e 
Ae market day thou was nae sober ; 

That ilka melder, wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 

That every naig was ca’d a shoe on, 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on. 


With other not less merited agrees. which appropriately in- 
troduce the poet’s expression of regret— 
Ah, gentle dames! it greet 
> t ink how mony counals eect, 
ow mon ngthened vices 
The husband frpe the wife despi 
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There is « grand lyrical roll in the description of the storm— 
The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last ; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed, 
Lang, deep, and loud the thunder bellowed— 
That night a child might understand 
Th Dell had business on his hand. 


The catalogue of the different stages in Tam’s haunted ride is 
admirably appropriate and impressive— 
By this time he was cross the ford 
in the snaw the —— smoored, 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neck bane, 
And through the whins, and by the cairn, 
Whare hunters fand the murdered bairn, 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Maggie’s mither hanged hersel. 


But a quotation of all the striking passages would amount to a 
complete copy of the . It would have been more creditable 
to Tam o’ Shanter to have spent his evening with the respectable 
household of the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” but for poetical 
a ar he was perhaps as advantageously engaged in riding 
rom market past the haunted kirk. 

The lady who wrote the Crystal Palace prize poem about an 
ideal poet, who was something between a king and martyr, may 
easily be excused for not having known or not having appreciated 
the most characteristic of Burns’s writings; but it is provoking 
to read orations in honour of the patriot who wrote ‘ Scot’s wha 
hae,” the democrat of “A man’s a man for a’ that,” and the 
imitative versifier who now and then condescended to write 
pompous scraps of English in honour of “ Scotia,” and similar 
abstractions. Instead of exhorting after-dinner audiences to 
admire the sensibility of the man who wrote this, and the inde- 
pendence or = ges displayed in that passage, a competent 
eulogist would speak of the prodigal fertility, the happy 
audacity, and the consummate humour of the genial and aly 

oet. Yet it is fortunate that provincial vanity and prejudice 
urnish an additional preservative to the memory of Burns, and 
it is satisfactory to discover that trading caterers to the public 
appetite for amusement find his name a profitable advertisement 
for their commercial speculations. 


LADY MORGAN’S DIARY.* 


L ARs MORGAN has ventured on a dangerous experiment. 
She has published a diary, with some letters which she wrote, 
and a great many notes which she received, during a few months’ 
stay at Paris forty years ago. She lays before a generation 
which knows nothing and cares nothing about the persons and 
subjects of whom she writes, materials which have to her the 
charms of association, and the value of keepsakes of the time 
when she was young, flattered, and courted. There never 
was a more remarkable instance of an author failing to see 
the difference between things of private and of public inte- 
rest. Nearly half the volume consists of notes of invita- 
tion and compliments addressed to Lady Morgan from Paris 
acquaintances. Naturally, these notes had value in the eyes 
of a woman who hencstly owns that she delighted in every 
form ef flattery, and who treasured up every mark that could 
assure her that she was celebrated among Parisian celebri- 
ties, and petted by people of indisputable rank and magnificent 
titles. But these notes are absolutely without any value what- 
ever to the general public, which never knew one name in ten 
of the senders. 


In her preface Lady Morgan assures us that the notes are 
genuine. To her it is a great thing to have the autographs, both 
to assure herself that she was once made so much of, and because 
there are always people who prize autographs even of persons 
who are very little known to fame. But the public does not get 
the autographs, but merely printed copies of them ; and the 
volume in a great measure resembles one which might be pub- 
lished by a colleetor of letter covers in the days of franking. If 
a hundred of these covers were now printed, and the person who 
yave the printed volume to the ate were to claim the gratitude 
of the public for placing such interesting mementoes of a bygone 
before it, the to a considerable portion of 

y Morgan’s Diary would be close. We will extract a speci- 
men, as, without an actual instance, it might be supposed im- 
possible that an authoress who was once a favourite with the 
— could really publish matter so absolutely without interest. 

he following five notes are inserted at page 223 without prelude, 
interruption, or justification, and for no other conceivable reason 
except that corr ae believes that every one must like to 
joes them now, because forty years ago she was very glad to get 
em :— 

_ Paris, Monday, 29th. 

The Duchess of Devonshire returns Lady Morgan the first volume of 
Florence Macarthy, knowing how anxiously it is expected, and returns her 
many thanks for the second yolume, which she wished very much for. If it 
is possible, the Duchess will call upon Lady Morgan on Wednesday, but she 
has already two en ents with Madame Recamier for that evening. The 
Duchess hopes to see Lady Morgan again before she leaves Paris. 


* Passages from my Autobiography, By Sydney, Lady Morgan. London: 
Bentley, 1859, 


From M. Talma to Lady Morgan. 

Tuesday morning. 
Here is indeed, my lady, an unlucky obstacle, which deprives me of the 
advantage of passing the evening with you to-morrow! I am obliged to go 
to Versailles to play “ Hamlet,” and I cannot gong hae off this representa- 
tion to another day. I am much vexed at this ppointment, which I 
sincerely regret. I shall have the honour of seeing you on the Wednesday 
after, if that should accord with your arrangements. I beg you, = lady, to 

accept the homage of my profound respect. ALMA. 


From M. Jouy to Lady Morgan. 


morning. 
T have the honour to salute Lady Morgan, and to send her the short note 
of reply I have received from Talma. I cannot say, whether, in his present 
state of mind, we can reckon him for the soirée. Perhaps it would be desir- 
able in her ladyship to write a line to him, putting off the party to the fol. 
lowing week. I beg to offer my respectful salutations. Jovy. 


Note from Tala, enclosed in the foregoing. 

My dear Friend,—I will do all in my power to wait on Lady Morgan on 
Wednesday next. But my affairs are empirés since yesterday. The company 
are behaving shamefully. I sent for some dresses to my room, and they 
objected to anything being taken out. Heaven knows what I may have to 
do on Wednesday, or whether my head will be in its right place ——Ever yours, 


TALMA, 
From Baron Gérard to Lady Morgan. 
Paris, Monday. 

I hasten to acquaint Lady Morgan that it is on yng a i we shall have 
the honour of receiving her and Sir Charles. I beg her ladyship to accept 
the expression of high esteem with which I have the honour to be her obedient 
servant, Gerarp. 


Besides notes of this kind there is a diary in which at intervals 
Lady Morgan wrote an account of her parties, and there are some 
long letters, answering the purpose of a diary, which she sent off to 
her sister in Ireland, to proclaim the social triumphs that were 
delighting her. The diary, in many respects, reminds us of 
Moore’s journal. Both writers were Irish, both got into high 
society by their books, and both thought that so true a paradise 
had scarcely ever been won by mortals. The revelations of private 
circumstances are also curiously the same, and both confided to 
their patient journal-book copious confessions of the anxiety they 
felt to screw a little more out of their publishers in order to be 
smart in good company. They had also each a strong family 
affection, and a respect and love for their partners in life. All the 
ladies are fondly recorded to think Sir Charles Morgan handsome, 
and all the men to think him profound, just as Moore’s Bessy 
was always recorded to have had her little success when she 
consented to go out. The view of life is throughout 
amusingly the same. An honest liberalism, but one that shall 
soon meet with the reward of social applause, is the basis of 
serious effort ; and a general coquetry with a rich, dinner-giving, 
high-sounding world is the business of lighter hours. But, to say 
nothing of the different abilities of the two, Moore gains most 
strikingly by being a man. There are flights of self-glorification, 
there is a prolixity of vanity, on which a man never venturer. 
He cannot plead that all his nonsense is only pretty Fanny’s way. 
He knows that a male writer must have a certain show of well-bred 
reserve if his book is a description of society, and is to go down 
with other men. Less restraint is imposed on a woman, and Lady 
Morgan uses the privilege of her sex. Still, it must be remem- 
bered that her power of resisting vanity was tried most severely. 
She had recently written her book on France, when she went to 
Paris; and as this book was considered to be very sharp on the 
existing Government, and as that kind 6f work was muchnewerthen 
than it is in these days, she was received as a benefactress of her 
species and a light of the world by the circles of the discontented 
among which she moved at Paris. Her wit was cried up, she was 
told a was charming, she was literally the idol of the hour. No 
wonder her head was turned, as she most freely confesses it was. 
Nothing indeed can be said against her that she does not say 
herself. But she tells us repeatedly that it is only her way, 
The precise epithets she applies to herself on one occasion are 
* flimsy, fussy, and flirty ;” Dut she hastens to assure us that the 
valuable qualities indicated by those adjectives have procured 
her the reputation of being “such a talented creature.” Nor 
could any one criticise severely these ebullitions of self-complacent 
gaiety, if their expression had been confined within the bounds 
of a family circle, and had come fresh from an artless pen. It 
is their publication after the lapse of so many years that fills us 
with astonishment. 


We look in vain in Lady Morgan’s volume for any hints 
that give a new or a more vivid notion of the society of Paris 
at the time she was there. She mentions having met several 
persons of eminence—Humboldt, La Fayette, Constant, Dénon, 
and many others; but she has nothing to tell of them, ex- 
cept the compliments they addressed her. Of course, how- 
ever, she was struck by the more salient features of the 
society she was in. ere was the whispered Liberalism 
meant to annoy the Court rather than pledge the speakers 
which ran through the a drawing-rooms, and there was 
an affectation of revived Catholicism and prudery in those of the 
Court party whom Lady Morgan met in public places. At the 
opening of the Chambers, she tells us that she sat next a very 
great lady, who read her “ Heures” all the time. To compensate 
for the suffering which this spectacle of devotion inflicted on her, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing a little drawing-room cere- 
mony of crowning Voltaire’s statue. His bust was placed 
on an “altar,” and near the altar was placed Madame de 
Villette, Voltaire’s adopted daughter, in Voltaire’s own fauteuil. 
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Mademoiselle Duchénois, the actress, stood before the bust, 
and recited an ode to Voltaire’s memory, and then crowned 
it with the same wreath with which Clairon had crowned it in 
1787. This was all got up to finish off an evening, when some 
ladies, and Lady Morgan among them, had been made free- 
masons. Six pages of small print are devoted to a copy of a 
foolish document, which described in masonic French how Lady 
Morgan was made “a sister of adoption of the great Scotch lodge, 
belle et bonne, of the Garden of Eden, on the side of the Rast.” 
Probably, however, Lady Morgan would not have printed all this 
nonsense, nor given us the minutest particulars of this silly féte, 
if she had not considered them — ee 7 the — of the 

tifying fact, that the proceedings included a “ very eloquent 
ia,” tang thane to the many celebrated and literary 
characters who had graced the meeting, and that in this oration 
she was addressed as “‘ i/lustre Anglaise.” 

Sometimes accident carried Lady Morgan among a very 
different set of persons—among persons of whom we should have 
been very glad to hear if she had had anything to tell. But 
they were not fashionable, and would not flatter or flirt with her, 
per J so she could not or would not get on well with them. These 
were the doctrinaires. Lady Morgan records how on one occasion 
she proceeded with a man whom we may guess to have been the 
most famous of the party. “TI sat silent till I was tired, and 
then I suddenly invoked the attention of a i emegriearerne 
gentleman who sat beside me and who had hitherto preserve 
a rigorous silence. ‘ Monsieur,’ said I, ‘os¢-je yous demander 
quelle est la religion 1 la mode 4 Paris maintenant?’ Il me 
toisa: and then came a long-drawn ‘Comment, madame.’” Her 
neighbour had the politeness or the want of sense to answer 
her seriously, and, as she says, “gave her a lecture far too 
clever for her to reply to, and too long for her to register.” 
Perhaps he too had heard she was an illustre Anglaise who 
wrote wonderful books, and discussed every French subject with 
equal ease, and in his simplicity he thought that she would 
care to hear and strive to profit by the remarks on a grave 
subject of a man who had thought and studied. He quite 
mistook his woman. He should have sent her three lines of 
unmeaning flattery in a note, and she would have treasured up 
his autograph, and ultimately printed his note as a document of 
the highest order of importance and interest. To take an oppor- 
tunity of gaining real instruction was not at all in her line. We 
are glad, however, to add for the credit of husbands that, as she 
tells us, she was “ well snubbed” by Sir Charles Morgan when 
she got home for her “ flippant nonsense.” 

A mixture of flippant nonsense and notes of invitation—non- 
sense and notes equally referring to things long forgotten, and 
to a generation that has passed away—is weary reading. We 

et that Lady Morgan has been so ill-advised as to publish 
this diary, and impose on critics the ungracious task of saying 
what rubbish it is. Fortunately the volume contains some lon 
letters from Lady Charleville, a woman of strong sense and high 
feeling, and a good letter-writer. Perhaps even her letters are 
not intrinsically worth publishing, but they are so welcome a 
relief after the average contents of the volume that they seem 
doubly good placed as they are. Lady Morgan’s own portion of 
these pages can have no other effect than that of making us 
rejoice that there is no successful Irish authoress of the present 
day to receive and treasure up the homage of current society, 
and hereafter to drag out her store of faded compliments, and 
her hoard of ducal invitations, for the benefit of the public of the 
twentieth century. 


THE HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM.* 


HE trouble of writing, and the expense of publishing a book, 
so greatly exceed the sacrifice involved in looking at it when 
it arrives from the circulating library, that the appearance 
of a history of the Newspaper Press may probably be accepted 
as a proof that a certain number of readers will take more or less 
interest in the subject. Mr. Andrews has displayed creditable 
industry in the collection of materials for his work, and if his 
own reflections and criticisms are not uniformly profound or 
original, they are, on the whole, characterized by good sense and 
right feeling, although the style is occasionally vulgarized by the 
conventional phrases of the Cockney school. There is no more 
singular excrescence arising out of English civilization than the 
literary class, which consists of some of the most illiterate mem- 
bers of the community. The nucleus of the profession was formed 
by one or two successful writers, who, combining an entire 
ignorance of books with a curious incapacity to observe the 
realities of the world, have possessed sufficient creative power tc 
render the melodramatic farce which they substituted for actual 
life, amusing, pathetic, and popular. The disciples copy with 

easy fidelity the numerous defects of the masters— 

To which, of their own store, 
They superadd a few essentials more ; 


and the true character of modern Cockney literature can only be 
fally appreciated in the productions of authors who are as in- 
capable of invention and of humour as they are innocent of study 
and devoid of practical experience. The peculiar style of the 


* History of British Journalism, from the Foundation of the premere 
Press in England to the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855. With Sketches 
of Press Celebrities. By Alexander Andrews, Author of “The Eighteenth 
Century.” London: Bentley. 1858. 


school is distinguished by a feebly monotonous effervescence, as 
if a persevering experimentalist were always dropping pinches of 
soda into successive libations of sour small Se. neptly sarcastic, 
gratuitously rhetorical, alternately plaintive and funny, the pro- 
fessional writer of light literature is constantly misusing those ex- 
ceptional figuresof speech which neverdisturbed his youthfulequa- 
nimity with their long and crabbed Greek names. Objects and ab- 
stract terms are personified, while the persons of a narrative are 
generally addressed as if they were present, and always, in defiance 
of common English usage, designated by their Christian names. 
Perhaps the oddest characteristic of the Cockney style consists 
in the perverse manipulation of verbs when the present tense is 
used for the past, ond the future for the present. The fiction 
that some event of former times is passing before the eyes of the 
contempo: student may occasionally be justifiable ; but, 
on the whole, the laws of nature and of grammar have pro- 
vided that bygones should be bygones, and that Queen Anne 
should be mone as dead, and not described as _per- 
petually dying. Still less necessary is the transformation of the 
truism that different men have different opinions into the 
graphic statement that one man shall earnestly cling to one convic- 
tion, while his neighbour shall intensely identify his conscious- 
ness with the opposite persuasion. The expression, however, of 
a non-existent meaning is so unnatural a process, that it is not 
surprising if the rules of language become disjointed when they 
are no a connected with the necessary laws of thought. 

Mr. Andrews has sufficient intelligence and industry to enable 
him to earn a respectable place in literature, and he will do 
wisely in emancipating himself from the influence of a coterie of 
which he has unconsciously adopted the dialect and the traditions. 
In an account of a trial for libel before Baron Wood, after 
stating with unnecessary rhetoric that “ Sir G. Wood, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, is the presiding judge,” Mr. Andrews 
finds, in a partial and violent charge to the jury, an occasion for 
an eloquently satirical commentary :— 

With such a charge ringing in their ears, which brought Bonaparte into 

their homesteads, and French wolves into their folds—with such a dismal pie- 
ture held up before their eyes, of a disaffected soldiery, and an army in revolt, 
what course coulda poor benighted jury of farmers pursue? Could the agri- 
cultural mind stand up against “his lordship’s” stored with such lots of learn- 
ing ; or would the squire, who happened to be on the jury, and loved his wine 
and the chase, and cared not to see a paper from year to year, but damned all 
reading and writing asa bore and mere school-girl’s occupation, array himself 
as achampion against the judge with whom he hoped to crack a bottle? Nay, 
miglit there not be a glimmering upon the rustic understanding, when mail 
coaches were few and railways were not, &. &. &c. 
Tn other words, the jury found the defendant guilty, and the tirade 
against squires is as irrelevant to the trial as to the history of 
newspapers. If writers of the literary-man species would inquire 
of any competent authority, they might ascertain that squires 
never sit on petty juries, that jurymen crack no bottles with 
judges, that “the chase” is not the English term for field sports 
in general, and that country gentlemen seldom correspond to the 
top-booted type presented to Londoners by those faithful guar- 
dians of tradition who instruct “the town” in the minor theatres. 
Mr. Andrews is not even aware of the light which is thrown on 
his own literary training and associations by the use of the obso- 
lete phrase which once approximately described the active por- 
tion of society. The first publication, at a particular time, of a 
certain forgotten newspaper, might be recorded without the 
startling statement that “the Aurora blazed upon the town.” 
In modern times, the relation of “ the town” to London society 
is far more insignificant than the proportion of the City to the 
metropolis of which it forms the twentieth part. 

When Mr. Andrews forgets the duty of fine writing, he is 
sufficiently rational and intelligible; but it is scarcely to be 
expected that he should discard the conventional twang in 
recording the transient connexion of the only goes with the 
o hierarch of his sect. It is well known that Mr. Dickens 

ailed in the experiment of editing a newspaper, and his ready 
perception that he had miscalculated the bent of his genius does 
credit to his modesty and good sense. The process by which 
the narrative of his discomfiture is twisted into a compliment 
may be considered rather characteristic of a peculiar school of 
composition than successful in its immediate object :—‘ It had 
been discovered that the brilliant sketching pen of Dickens was 
not yet blunted enough to be steeped in the gall of political 
writing—that the steel was too true and too high y tempered to 
carry the envenomed fluid, which ran off it like limpid water, and 
made the leading articles simply wishy-washy.” That the 
absence of general knowledge, of historical acquirements, of 
political opinions, and of the habit and power of reasoning, 
should make leading articles wishy-washy, is not so surprising as 
that the zealous historian of the newspaper press should reduce 
the proper function of journalists to the emission of an enve- 
nomed fluid. The pen which wrote the satirical parts of Little 
Dorrit was blunt enough, if that condition is necessary before 
such an instrument ean be steeped in gall, although it was still 
so highly tempered that the poison ran from it in the form of 
not very limpid water. 

It might hate been expected that the author would affect a 
fanatical devotion to the license of the press, as well as a reason- 
able zeal for the liberty which it enjoys; but notwithstanding his 
oecasional adoption of the language of a clique, Mr. Andrews is 
capable of expressing an honest and independent judgment in 
appropriate terms. Perhaps the most amusing parts of his book 
consist in the records of the extravagant pretensions by which 
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the seditious writers of former times provoked the suspicious 
jealousy of Governments and of Courts of law. Mr. Andrews 
seems to appreciate the eloquence of a proclamation by “ Citizen 
Hetherington,” that he would refuse obedience to the tyrannical 
laws which “ George Guelph” affected to impose upon him with- 
out his own consent. The freedom of the press has happily 
ceased to excite enthusiasm, because it has been establis ed 
beyond the reach of controversy. The unlimited right to print 
mischievous lies could never have been claimed except under 
cover of a struggle for the pow of publishing useful or harmless 
matter with impunity. Those who are curious of such details 
will find in the History of British Journalism a tolerably impar- 
tial account of numerous prosecutions and actions for libel. 

It is perfectly right that the old story of the Commonwealth 
Mercuries oo | Flying Sheets should be re-examined and 
related at suitable length, but the majority of readers will 
probably incur the just reproof of the author by “ hurrying on 
to the present leviathan sight which the press exhibits, caring 
too little for those which lay by the wayside of the past.” There 
is also some danger that, pausing by the wayside of the present to 
investigate the anatomy of the contemporary leviathan, inquirers 
may be disappointed by the unwillingness or inability of the 
exhibitor to point out the bones and tissues of which it is actually 
composed. “The Press of England being by general consent, as 
well as by the desire of its conductors, worked behind a screen, 
it would “ as far from our province as from etiquette to attempt 
to raise the curtain for the gratification of inquisitive minds.” 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the screen is not 
transparent, or that the curtain is too wd to raise, for Mr. 
Andrews, though he is unable to penetrate the real mystery of 
the Press, mentions thirty or forty names of living writers, with 
full particulars of their alleged connexion with various news- 

apers. It is difficult to say whether the information which he 
Se collected on the subject is more correct in any other instance 
than when he states that “ Coventry Patmore, the Quaker poet, 
was in 1833 the editor of the Court Journal,a fashionable news- 
paper.” Mr. Patmore will be surprised at his own precocious 
entrance into the profession of journalism, as well as at his 
affiliation to the Society of Friends; but it may be conjectured 
that, through some imaginary similarity of names, the author of 
The Angel in the House has been confounded with the late 
Mr. Bernard Barton. That an intelligent and indefatigable 
inquirer should have failed to discover the names of nearly all the 
principal contributors to the public journals is a surprising and 
unexpected proof of the possibility of keeping aconventional secret. 

The organization of a great newspaper establishment is a re- 
markable result of practical ability profiting by accumulated ex- 
perience, but an account of the progress and development of the 
— is as tedious as a history of the iron manufacture or of 
the cotton trade. A readable narrative must include matters of 
more human interest than tables of figures which represent the 
successive numbers of copies and of advertisements ; and although 
newspapers, like power-looms, may not have sprung into existence 
of themselves, the names of their obscure founders and managers 
are deservedly forgotten. Mr. Perry’s name is still known in 
consequence of his connexion with the old Whig party; Mr. 
Stuart enjoys a parasitic fame as the employer of Coleridge and 
of Mackintosh ; and the late Mr. Walter exhibited an effective 
sagacity in the conduct of his business which places him on a level 
with the Arkwrights and Boltons of manufacturing history. It 
would not be worth while to extend the list of able editors and 
spirited proprietors. Successful men of business must be con- 
tented to make their own fortunes and to benefit the world at 
large, without desiring the supererogatory reward of posthumous 
fame. When the gods, in Schiller’s apologue, had given away the 
earth and the sea, they reserved the barren sky for the portion- 
less poet ; and ever since, the lightest touch of genius, the smallest 
act which indicated inherent greatness, has been found to retain 
its place in the memory of men long after capitalists and mechani- 
cal inventors have joined the multitude of the dead, abierunt ad 
plures. The clever lecturer who employs himself in diffusing 
information on the mechanism of watches probably finds the at- 
tention of his audience flag when he attempts to delineate the 
qualities and virtues of deceased generations of watchmakers. 

The combination of political and literary essay-writing with 
modern journalism is to some extent external and accidental. 
Periodical publication, though it is convenient both to authors 
and to their readers, is not essential to criticism, nor are leading 
articles necessarily inseparable from the news which forms their 
principal subject. Nevertheless it is of the utmost importance 
that the comments of journalists should be checked by the fullest 
information as to all public transactions, and especially by the 
accurate reports which doso much credit to English newspapers. 
The danger of a cheap press consists Iess in the circulation of 
erroneous opinions than in the deterioration cf the machinery by 
which intelligence is collected from all parts of the world. If the 
daily papers of London should become unable to employ com- 
petent correspondents abroad and educated reporters at home, 
future historians of British journalism will have the melancholy 
task of recording its degeneracy and decline. The great super- 
structure of popular information rest on the narrow basis of three 
or four high-priced daily papers, which, forthe most part, have little 
share in the vastcirculation of the journals which they gratuitously 
supply with matter. There is reason to believe that only one of 
the original daily newspapers is largely profitable ; the de- 


cease of its few remaining rivals would leave no security for the 
maintenance of the present standard of journalism except the 
enterprise and patriotic spirit of the proprietors of the Times. Mr. 
Andrews suggestively remarks that among the cheap papers which 
have attained the largest circulation “ there does not occur the 
name of one leading paper.” It may be gratifying to find that the 
calmest of these journals are also the most popular, but the 
wide diffusion of harmless entertainment and superficial instruc- 
tion will offer but a miserable substitute for the higher functions 
of the English press. ‘“ The list of our — journals,” says 
their enthusiastic chronicler, ‘is a proud and noble list—the 
roll of an army of liberty,” &c.—a police—a sentinel with 
watchfires which “form a chain of communication with 
freedom wherever it exists.” ‘ For good or for evil the Press 
must go on now—no power on earth can arrest it.” Un- 
fortunately, the power which is enthroned in Basinghall-street 
will suffice to arrest any enterprise that does not pay; and in 
France an eloquent press has been effectually arrested by the 
simple application of superior force. The Assembly elected by 
suffrage made anonymous journalism illegal—the 
President elected by universal suffrage annihilated the remaining 
liberties of the press. The demagogues who are at present 
attempting the overthrow of the English Constitution have 
repeatedly denounced the writers of newspapers with the fiercest 
intolerance. The influence of the press will perhaps be the most 
trustworthy safeguard of freedom as long as the principal 
journals maintain their present character; but an institution 
which stands alone in the world may not be exempt in England 
from the causes which have deprived it of freedom on the Con- 
tinent and of dignity in America, 


MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.* 


W E have before us the first of three long-promised volumes— 
a bulky tome of nearly eight hundred pages. The subject 
is one which demands no small space for its fitting treatment. 
Indeed the programme in the title-page gives us several subjects 
combined—each of them affording a theme for copious illustration. 
First, there is the personal history of the poet, for which there 
exists an unusually large store of material. Then there is the 
history of his time, extending from 1608 to 1674, embracing a 

eat crisis in the political and ecclesiastical constitution of 
England, the fall and restoration of the Monarchy and the 
Church, and the great European convulsion called the Thirty 
Years’ War—and in its literary aspect commencing with the 
close of the Elizabethan age, and ending with the dawn of that 
new epoch which culminated in “ the Augustan age of Anne.” 
Moreover, two hundred pages of the volume before us are 
devoted to a topic which cannot be classed under any of these 
heads—viz., an account of the University of Cambridge as it was 
constituted in the early part of the seventeenth century, and, 
_ > detail, a narrative of its history between the years 1625 
and 1632. 

For the purposes of the critic, the work divides itself into two 
== one antiquarian, the other historical and literary. 

ith regard to the first part, he who would pass a judgment 
must be prepared to go over the same ground with the same 
minuteness as the author himself—to verify his references and 
compare his evidence. The perusal of the book has, however, 
left upon our mind a conviction of the entire trustworthiness of 
the author, of his indefatigable industry and his conscientious 
spirit. He has spared no pains in ransacking old libraries, 
family papers, and parish registers. He has tracked his hero from 
house to house, from town to town, and has investigated the 
career of every man whose path in life even once crossed, or for 
ever so short a time coincided with, that of Milton. This part 
of the work is done in the spirit of Anthony Wood, or of Wood’s 
modern Cambridge rival, Mr. C. H. Cooper, and might be called 
Athene et Fasti Miltonenses. 

The earliest of Milton’s biographers is John Aubrey, who, six 
years after Milton’s death, sent to Anthony Wood minutes of 
his life (among others), consisting of information derived from 
the poct himself, or from his relatives, and which formed the 
basis of the memoir included in Wood’s great work published in 
1691, For Milton, we may remind the reader, having been 
‘incorporated’ as M.A. at Oxford, was entitled to a niche in 
Wood’s temple of fame. Another memoir was prefixed by 
Milton’s nephew, Edward — to the Letters of State 
published in 1694. Toland, and the Richardsons, and more 
recently Warton and Todd, and, of still later years, Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. J. T. Marsh, and various correspondents of Notes 
and Queries, have all contributed new facts to swell the stock 
of materials; while Johnson, Symmons, Mr. Edmonds, Mr. 
Mitford, Mr. Keightley, and many others, have reviewed what 
material they respectively had, each according to his own 
Standpunkt. To collect new information, to bring into one 
focus all the information before available, and to rectify and 
revise the judgments of former writers—all this forms part 
of the task undertaken by Mr. Masson. It does not appear 
that his researches in the libraries and registers of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Horton, &c., have produced any new fact of 
importance directly bearing upon Milton’s life; but the care 


* The Life of John Milton: naryated in connexion with the Political, 


Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time, David Masson, M.A. 
C.mbridge: Macmillan and Co. By 
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which he has bestowed upon the search indicates the spirit 
in which he has set about the work, and gives the reader 
confidence in his general accuracy. Feeling, of course, that 
the most authentic information respecting an author's life is 
that which is to be gleaned from his own works, he has subjected 
these to a more minute examination than they have ever yet 
undergone, and with really valuable and important suche 
Here and there we may think an inference overstrained or incon- 
clusive, but in general we accept his views as those of a guide 
at once sensible and candid, and unbiassed by preconceived theory. 

The first three chapters, entitled respectively Ancestry and 
Kindred; The Spread Eagle, Bread-street, old London; and 
Early Education, St. Paul's School, tell the poet's story from 
his birth, December 8, 1608, to the day on which he was entered 
a pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, February 12, 1625 ; 
the facts of contemporary English history, domestic and foreign, 
being summarily recounted by the way. The fourth chapter, 
consisting of nearly two hundred pages, recounts the history 
of the University of Cambridge from the time when Milton 
entered as a freshman till he took his M.A. degree in 1632, 
and ceased thenceforward to reside. The materials for this 
chapter are derived from Milton’s Prolusiones Academica, 
from the Registers of the University and College, Dewes’ Jour- 
nal, Fuller’s Worthies, Cooper’s Annals, Meade’s Letters, and a 
multitude of other sources, chiefly MSS. in the British Museum. 
All former biographies of Milton have dealt very cursorily with 
his Cambridge lif . The present writer has judged it worthy of 
minute attention, and he has judged rightl y- During these 
seven years, from the age of sixteen to twenty-three, all men’s 
lives are moulded to their after shape for good or for evil. They 
were spent by Milton in ardent and uninterrupted study. He 
continued through life an eminently scholastic man. Even after 
he left Cambridge we find him reading and commenting on 
Euripides and Aratus, and translating psalms from the Hebrew. 
Hence he was able to meet the great scholar Salmasius on equal 
terms, and thus he stored his memory with that ponderous learn- 
ing which adorned, and perhaps fettered, his muse in Paradise 
Lost. Chapter V. gives us a survey of ecclesiastical affairs for a 
few years previous to 1632, and shows how the measures of Laud 
probably induced Milton to abandon his intention of taking 
orders. Chapter VI. reviews the condition of British literature, 
devoting, however, much larger space to the poets than the prose 
writers. With either Milton had very little counexion. In all 
his works the most minute industry of commentators can hard] 
detect a trace of imitation of any contemporary writer, thoug 
there are of course many casual satostlenees of expression. 
Homer, Plato and Euripides, Cicero, Ovid, and Lucan, en 
Spenser, and Shakspeare are always present with him, moulding 
his phrase and suggesting his thought; but from his contempo- 
raries he kept aloof. The poets of his time were for the most part 
Royalist—he was Puritan. His politics and his temperament 
contributed to thisisolation. From early years he seems to have 
been independent and self-sufficient, sustained by a sense of his 
own great powers, and convinced that he was the foremost man 
of letters of his time. 

The seventh chapter resumes the thread of the poet’s life from 
1632 to 1638. The elder Milton, now retired from business, had 
taken a house at Horton, near Colnbrook, Bucks. There is, by 
the way, a psalm-tune sung to this day in our country churches, 
called Rinieosk. and composed by Milton, senior, probably 
during the time of his residence here. The son lived in his 
father’s house, and during these years wrote, among other 
works, LZ’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, the Arcades, Comus, and 
Lycidas. These, with the Ode on the Nativity, written at Cam- 
bridge, would alone have sufliced to place him in the first rank of 
English poets. The eighth and last chapter tells the story of 
his Italian tour in the years 1638 and 1639, bringing to an 
end the first and happiest portion of his life. The next volume 
is to contain his polemical and political life during the civil wars 
and the Commonwealth; and the third his later poetical life, 
when, blind and fallen on evil days, he amused his leisure with 
the composition of Paradise Lost. 

Having thus given an account of the materials and plan of the 
work, we must now proceed to speak of the manner of its execu- 
tion. Of the merits of the antiquarian part, as we have already 
said, we are not entitled to pronounce a judgment. But it is evi- 
dent that the author has spared no pains in his researches—a fact 
the more creditable to him as we infer from certain remarks that 
it has not always been a labour of love. He seems to have little 
sympathy with the men or things of the seventeenth century. He 
speaks with contempt and scorn of men whose biographies he is 
at the trouble to investigate peer e | ; and the productions long 
forgotten which he disinters and dissects, he characterizes as 
“rubbish” and “ trash”—thus in some measure stultifying his 
own antiquarian zeal. Even of well-known historical names he 
speaks in the same tone of irreverent disrespect. He interrupts 
his narrative of public affairs to apostrophize the King or the 
Archbishop, ‘ Yes, Charles,” ‘‘ No, Laud,” and the like—a trick 
of manner caught from Mr. Carlyle. It may be that the author 
has employed these and other colloquial idioms deliberately in 
order to give liveliness to his narrative and his commentary. If 
so, we think he has made a mistake, and that he would do well 
to trust to the interest of the subject, and not risk offending the 
reader’s taste, in the endeavour to attract his attention. 

In the depreciatory tone of which we have complained we may 
perhaps trace the tendency, natural in a biographer, to exalt his 


hero at the expense of all those with whom he came into com- 
parison or collision—a tendency which we find most marked in 
the imitators of Mr. Carlyle. ‘Take, for example, the followin, 
passage, in which Mr. Masson is commenting on Milton’s quarre: 
with the University of Cambridge—a quarrel, by the way, 
mainly owing to political and ecclesiastical differences, and having 
little reference to the system of education pursued there :— 

Most University men do look back with affection to their Alma Mater : 

and it is becoming that they should. The place where a man has been edu- 
cated, where he has formed his first friendships, where he has first learned to 
think or imagine that he did so, where + has first opened his lips in 
harangue, and exchanged with other bold youths his darling crudities on the 
universal problems—one does not ordinarily like to hear of a man in whom 
the memory of such a place survives otherwise than in pleasant associations. 
What matters it that the system was wrong, that half the teachers were 
dotards who used to be ridiculed and mimicked to their faces, or that some 
were a great deal worse? One must be educated under some system; one 
must struggle up to the light through some pyramid of superincumbent 
conventions more or less disintegrable according as one works vertically or 
horizontally to get out, &e. &c. 
This and similar passages seem to us calculated to give needless 
offence. The sentence about “the dotards and worse” is, by 
Mr. Masson’s own showing, inapplicable to Christ’s College in 
Milton’s time. Milton himself speaks of “ those courteous and 
learned men, the Fellows of that College wherein I spent some 
years,” and that at a time when he was attacking the University 
as one of the head-quarters of Prelacy and Royalism. We object, 
also, to that facile social philosophy which consists in denouncing 
all existing institutions and systems as shams and unrealities. 
This is a blind following of Carlyle. Such doctrine may pass 
for once as the monomania of a great genius, and such language 
may be accepted as the natural utterance of all who assume the 
office of a prophet; but both the doctrine and the language are 
intolerable in those who are not, and do not pretend to be, gifted 
above their fellows. 

As a critic, Mr. Masson’s forte seems to be rather in detecting 
personal peculiarities than in illustrating general characteristics. 
As an historian he excels in individualizing, not in grouping—in 
other words, he is more of a biographer than either historian or 
critic. Thus he gives us a vivid picture of Ben Jonson in the 
Apollo Room at the Devil Tavern; but when he passes from 
persons to things, from poets to schools of poetry, we some- 
times hesitate to accept, and sometimes fail to understand, his 
generalizations. Take, for instance, the following :— 

There may in a certain sense be kinds of poetry, but Spenser's poctry is as 
nearly poetry in its essence as any poetry that ever was; and if even now a 
verse-writer, in whom there should be found nothing generically Spenserian, 
would probably be discovered to owe the absence of the quality to his not 
being a t at all, much more s0, shortly after Spenser’s own time, was it 
likely that true poets should seem as if dipped in his spirit. Whenever, indeed, 
a new non-dramatic poct should arise, equalling Spenser in general faculty 
—ps the essential poetic gift in equal degree, but with new struc- 
t associations, then Spenser’s avatar in the history of our poesy would be 
over, and as his had succeeded that of Chaucer, so another would succeed his! 


We may ask, what right have we to ignore Shakspeare, even 
when speaking of “non-dramatic” poetry? And, dealing with 
try in general, what right have we to exclude the drama? 

id not Milton possess the ‘essential poetic git and assuredly 
with “new structural associations”’? hen the school of Dryden 
and of Pope reigned supreme, was not the “avatar” of Spenser 
“over” for the time being? By the way, this word “avatar” 
is a favourite one with our author. He speaks of the “ avatar of 
Donne as an intermediate power between Spenser and Milton ;” 
and here too, somewhat inconsistently, he seems to make Milton 
co-ordinate with Spenser. 

In our author’s translations from Milton’s Latin, we should 
have preferred an English style more archaic and Miltonic—as 
Mr. Spedding, for instance, has translated Bacon’s Latin into 
Baconian English. But these translations of Mr. Masson’s have 
a graver fault than that of mere style. They frequently fail to 
represent the sense of the original. Let us take, for instance, 
the first elegy—that addressed to Charles Diodati—of which 
Mr. Masson given a complete English translation. The 
four lines— 

Multum, crede, juvat terras aluisse remotas 
Pectus amans nostri tamque fidele caput, 
Quodque mihi lepidum tellus longinqua sodalem 
Debet, at unde brevi redderejussa velit— 
are thus rendered :—‘ Much, believe me, it delights me that 
foreign lands have nurtured a heart so loving of ours and a head 
so faithfully mine, and that a distant part of the country now 
owes me my sprightly companion, whence, however, it means 
soon, on being summoned, to send him back.” Mr. Masson has 
here mistaken “ nostri,” the genitive of “nos,” for that of 
* noster ;” he has the potential mood ‘“ velit’’ as if it 
were indicative; and he has misunderstood the meaning of 
“ caput.” 
Again :— 
Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 
Nec dudum vetiti me laris angit amor. - 


Mr. Masson’s version is :—‘ At present it is not my care to revisit 
the reedy Cam, nor does the love of my forbidden rooms yet 
cause me grief.” But ‘‘ Dudum” does not signify “yet,” and 
Milton would never have used the word “‘lar” of his college rooms. 
The true rendering of this age is of some importance for the 
elucidation of a point in Milton’s biography. It clearly means— 
“ The love of home, pee to me, does not torment me.” 
That is to say, at college he was home-sick, at home he was con- 
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tented. Thus, when properly interpreted, this line gives no 
countenance to the hypothesis that the poet had been “‘rusticated.” 


Seu meeret Pelopeia domus seu nobilis i— 


is rendered—“ Or the house of Pelops or that of noble J/ium is 
in grief.” Did Mr. Masson never hear of Ilus ? 

Collaque bis vivi Pelopis que brachia vincant. 
Here Mr. Masson—not knowing, it seems, the story of Pelops, 
which would have suggested the appropriateness of the epithet 
bis vious—takes “bis” with “ vincant” and translates :—‘ Necks 
twice whiter than the arms of living Pelops.” 

And finally— 
Et vos, Tliacee Romuleque nurus— 
becomes in his version—‘ Ye young matrons of Troy and ye 
nurses of Rome.” All the errors we have noticed occur in the 
same piece, and the other translations in the volume are almost 
equally faulty. Considering that a large proportion of Milton’s 
works are written in Latin, and that al Ris English works are 
filled with imitations of, and allusions to, the writers of antiquity, 
a want of acquaintance with the classical languages is a serious 
defect in one who aspires to be a critic and biographer of Milton. 
Mr. Masson would have performed this part of his task better 
had he been subjected to that scholastic training which he so much 
despises, and if he had “struggled, whether horizontally or 
vertically,” through that “pyramid of conventions” which has 
for its base the As ix Presenti and the Latin Dictionary. 
Apropos of the Prolusiones Academica, to which Mr. Masson 

has given quite a new importance by his elaborate commentary, 
we wish to mention, with all deference, a conjecture of our own as 
to a passage in No. 7, part of which, being in En lish and in verse, 
is already familiar to the public. It is that in which Ens is 
represented as Father of the Predicaments, and after Ens has 
spoken in behalf of the mute Sussrance, “the next QuanTITY 
and Quatity spake in prose, then Ration was called by his 
name :— 

Rivers, arise, whether thou be the son 

Of utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gulfy Don, &c. 


Mr. Masson adds the following comment :— 

To these lines Warton appends this note:—“It is hard to say in what 
sense or in what manner this introduction of the rivers was to be applied to 
the subject.” Probably something is omitted which would have shown the 
appropriateness of the lines as an address to, or a speech of RELATION.” 
May not the true explanation of the riddle be that the 
part of Retation was performed by a youth of the name of 
Rivers ? Observe the singular number in theinvocation : “ Rivers, 
arise, whether thou be the son,” &c. Such a jest would be quite 
in accordance with the speech, the occasion, and the taste of the 
time. Is the name of Rivers, we wonder, to be found among 
the students of Christ's College at that time? If it be so, the 
only wonder is that so simple an explanation should have been 
overlouked so 

We have quoted some passages in which we disagree with Mr. 
Masson. It is only fair to say that we might have quoted many 
which seem to us admirable both in thought and expression. 
How true, for instance, this, is the following, not of George 
Wither only, to whom it is specially applied, but also of many 
later celebrities ! 

Ho was a lay-preacher of the very notions which formed the political creed 
of the middle-class English Puritans; he gave back to the citizens of London 
in easy metre and rhyme, and with his name attached, the platitudes they 
were in the habit of expressing in their houses and shops. 

This, again, is well and quaintly said :— 

Far away, meanwhile, on the banks of the Thames, sits Laud as ignorant 
of Scotland as of Kamschatka, but trying to govern it ecclesiastically through 
the sixpenny post. 

And here, to conclude with, are two good stories of the jolly 
Corbet, Bishop, first of Oxford, then of Norwich :— 

Riding once in a coach in a very dirty lane in wet weather with a Dr. 
Stubbins, who was “ one of his cronies, and a jolly fat doctor,” he had a break- 
down, the results of which he described by saying that, on recovering his 


senses, he found Stubbins up to the elbows in mud, and himself up to the 
elbows in Stubbins. 


His chaplain, Dr. Lushin, , was a very learned, ingenious man, and the 
loved one The Bichon would take the key of the 
cellar, and he and his chaplain would sometimes lock themselves in and be 
merry; then first he lays down his hood, “there lies the Doctor ;” then he 
Pw off his gown, “there lies the Bishop!” then ’twas, “here’s to thee, 

bet ;” “here’s to thee, Lushington.” 

As it has been our duty, in pevtouing the ungracious task of 
criticism, to dwell chiefly on the defects of the book, we beg to 
repeat that it has merits which counterbalance all defects, and 
which will, in our opinion, ensure it a permanent place amon 
the standard works treating of English literary history. We 
have only to add that we wish the author health and strength for 
the completion of his arduous undertaking. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION.* 


isa circumstance, that until the publication 
L_of Mr. Fonblanque’s work the military literature of England 
did not contain any recognised treatise on Army Organization. 
The truth is, that the English army has never been permanently 


especia ‘erence ‘inance a ward Barrington 
Fonblanque, Assistant Longmans, 


1858. 


organized in any proper sense. The requisite machinery for 
keeping the elements of an army in cohesion, and securing the 
united action of the entire force, been improvised at the com- 
mencement of each successive war, and cast aside as soon as the 
immediate necessity was past. The Duke of Wellington com. 
menced his campaigns in the Peninsula with an untrained Com- 
missariat, and without any regularly — transport. In 
1808, he complained that the existence of the army was depen- 
dent on people who were incapable of managing anything out of 
a counting-house ; but, like almost all other successful generals, he 
had a genius for administration, which in the course of a few 
years converted his once incompetent set of clerks into a most effec- 
tive Commissariat. But it was part of “ the system” which bears 
the blame for everything to throw away in peace the experience 
gained in war, and no sooner were hostilities over than the al- 
most perfect instrument which had been got into such admirable 
working order was once more —_ to pieces. A nucleus of the 
service remained, indeed, in Ireland and the Colonies, and sup- 
plied, in 1847, the machinery by which more than 3,000,000 of a 
starving population were supplied with daily rations in the neigh- 
benthest of their own homes. But even this relic of the old 
Commissariat was doomed by the Committee of 1850, who re- 
ported that there was no necessity whatever for creating a Com- 
missariat department in Great Britain, and recommended the 
suppression of the Irish establishment. The economical theories 
of the Committee were founded on the assumption that “ no 
training in time of peace will fit a Commissary for his duties in 
the field during war ;” but it may be said with equal truth that 
nothing but actual service will make a first-rate soldier, and if 
the construction of the civil departments is to be postponed till 
the commencement of hostilities, it would be equally reasonable 
to defer enlisting recruits until the moment when their services 
were actually needed. It did not need much sagacity in the 
Committee to discover that military training in peace is at best 
imperfect ; but it argued considerable blindness not to see that a 
half-trained department was considerably better than the mob of 
Government clerks and Custom-house officers with which the 
ranks of the Commissariat were filled up on the breaking out of 
the last war. 

One reason, perhaps, why the civil organization of the English 

army has been so systematically neglected as it ey has 
been, is that the difficulty of the duties which fall to the lot of 
the Commissariat and other analogous departments has never 
been properly appreciated, except, indeed, when the pressure of 
omedl ow has exposed us to the consequences of neglect during 
peace. At first sight, people are apt to jump to the conclusion 
that, with unlimited funds at command, it would be as easy to 
provide for the wants of an army of 50,000 men as to cater for 
a family or a regiment. Why should it be so much more difficult 
to go into the market and buy 50,000 dinners than to perform 
the same office for a hundred or a thousand mouths? Markets 
unquestionably are to be found within reach of any spot on the 
face of the earth where an army could be planted, and every 
Commissariat theory pre-supposes an adequate military chest. 
There are nearly 3,000,000 people in London to be supplied with 
all their daily wants. There is no administrative machinery at 
work to take care that just the right number of oxen and sheep 
shall be slaughtered, the ye a7 quantity of bread baked, or to 
regulate the due supply of perishable vegetables which are to be 
brought every day into Covent-garden Market. Yet there is 
never too much or too little. No one who has the means to buy 
is disappointed of his meal; and scarcely an appreciable per- 
centage of all the food that finds its way to the London market 
is wasted or spoiled. In looking at the result of this laissez faire 
system, which works so perfectly, one is apt to lose sight of the 
vast. amount of human machinery which is really called into 
action. If any particular article is scarce, a slight rise in price 
enters into the calculations of thousands of housewives, and pro- 
duces a corresponding economy. Unconsciously, every member of 
the community, while thinking only of his own wants and his own 
means, is helping to adjust the varying demand of the day to the 
minutest fluctuations of supply. ere London to be converted 
into a standing camp, all these duties, so easily and unconsciously 
performed by its inhabitants, would be thrown upon a compara- 
tively small Commissariat staff, and the metropolis would pro- 
bably be reduced to starvation one day, and surfeited on the next 
by an accumulation of food beyond its powers of consumption. 
Let the army be placed in a strange and probably hostile country, 
with no certainty as to its movements from week to week, and 
the difficulty of providing for it must be immeasurably increased. 
But this is the duty which the Commissariat is expected to per- 
form with unfailing punctuality, and while it remains without 
regular organization, it is not surprising that it should sometimes 
break down as lamentably as it did in the Crimea. 

Not only is the Commissariat one of the most difficult, but it 
is the most important branch of army administration. All 
strategy resolves itself into the art of placing a superior force 
face to face with an inferior enemy. ith tolerably equal re- 
sources, this can only be done rapidity and certainty of 
movement, and for these the General must be dependent on his 
Commissariat. Even when the transport duties are provided 
for by an independent corps, the means of locomotion are 
necessarily limited by the efficiency of the Commissariat ; for 


soldiers can neither be placed in a camp without food, nor can 
thoy on 0h bust and strength are 
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sustained by suitable nourishment. Old campaigners tell us that 
aman can stand any amount of exposure and fatigue if he is 
only well fed; and when it is remembered that disease and 
exhaustion kill ten soldiers for one that falls in battle, it is 
searcely an exaggeration to say that a good Commissariat will do 
more to secure victory in a campaign than strength, courage, and 
numbers combined. 

When Mr. Fonblanque undertook the work which he has 
lately completed, he had to describe the system of an army in 
which these very obvious truths—which we have repeated at the 
risk of saying what everybody knows—had from time immemorial 
been consistently ignored ; and though some reform was in pro- 
aoe while he was busy on his task, the formation of a reliable 

‘ommissariat and an effective medical service has not even yet 
been completed. The War Department, however, modestly re- 
quested Mr. Fonblanque to eliminate from his pages every word 
which implied censure of the organization of the British army. 
Had the required concession been made, the army would have 
been put in possession of an official handbook from which no 
warning was to be gathered, instead of an unofficial treatise that 
is full of suggestion. Happily, the author declined the honour of 
GeneraljPeel’s imprimatur on such remarkable conditions, and we 
are spared the task of reviewing a book which would have been 
somewhat analogous toa history of England with all the bad Kings 
and troublesome subjects omitted, and with no allusion even to 
the little anomalies which critical eyes still detect in the Law or 
the Constitution. Although Mr. Fonblanque does not hesitate 
to justify his maxims by reference to defects which have made 
themselves too patent to be passed over, he shows a tenderness 
in commenting on the causes of recent disasters which ought to 
have satisfied the susceptibilities of the War Office. In his 
chapter on Transport Duties, his allusions tothe wretched failures 
of the Crimea, though sufficient to give force to his reeommenda- 
tions, are free from any approach to individual imputation. But 
we suppose that, in order to satisfy the optimists of the War 
Office, the author should have mentioned that the great success 
which attended the transport system in its first unorganized 
shape led to the formation of the Land Transport Corps, and 
that it was in consequence of the perfection to which this body 
attained that it in its turn was disbanded and replaced by the 
more soldierly, but perhaps not more efficient corps—the Military 
Train. What Mr. Galleaan does say on this subject is very 
different, but is not the less worthy of consideration by the 
authorities. To supply the wants of an army two things are 
necessary—one to provide the requisite subsistence, and the 
other to ¢ it to the place where the forces are stationed. 
If these duties are thrown upon the same department there is 
some chance of their being both performed, and, at any rate, 
in case of failure, it will not be the fault of nobody. But if a 
Commissary is to provide, and the Commander of a Military 
Train to carry, the success of their joint action will depend 
entirely on their perfect co-operation. As a rule, two independent 
departments without a common superior to direct them do not 
co-operate without some difficulty, however well disposed to 
work together. But there is a still greater obstacle in the rela- 
tions of the Commissariat and the ‘Transport service. From the 
nature of the service, transport must wait upon supply—the 
carrier must be in attendance to receive the goods. ‘The move- 
ments of the Military Train would be perforce regulated by the 
purchases made by the Commissariat, the place and time of 
their delivery, the capacity of depdts, and a number of other 

Realy belonging to the Commissary’s business. In 
short, the Transport Corps must be subordinate to the Com- 
missariat if it is to be of any use in supplying the army. The 
present arrangement is to organize a strictly military corps for 
the subordinate function, and to commit the superior duties to 
civilians—a plan the result of which could scarcely fail to be a 
break-down in the field, as fatal as that which destroyed the 
army before Sebastopol. ‘Three schemes have in fact been tried. 
First, we had a Commissariat without any organized nucleus fora 
waggon train, and dependent entirely on local resources without 
the means of drilling them into effective service. That failed, and 
the next experiment was an independent semi-military Transport 
Corps, which was certainly better than none at all, but which was 
never placed fairly at the disposal of the Commissariat. The third 
system is the Military Train—more thoroughly military in its orga- 
nization than the Land Transport Corps, and admirably suited for 
every purpose, except for theassistance of what ranks as an inferior 
department. There remains one other plan which has not been 
tried, and that is to place under the orders of the department 
which is responsible for the supply of the army the organized 
means of transport without which its duties cannot be performed. 
When we say that this seemingly obvious method has not been 
tried, we must be understood as speaking only of our own army ; 
for in France the Train des Equipages is placed in what may 
termed its logical subordination to the department for which it 
has to work. Mr. Fonblanque, though he admits that a Com- 
missariat train can never be more than a nucleus, round which 
the local means of transport may be organized, very emphaticall 
insists on the importance of furnishing the Commissariat wit. 
such assistance, and in the following remarks points out the mis- 
chiefs of the present system :— 


It is obviously impossible to hold a C 


G 1 responsible for 


the supplies of an army while the means of conveyi g these supplies are 
dependent upon another, and to him irresponsible, ent. e least 
want of concerted action between a Commissariat a Transport officer 


would necessarily lead to a failure of supplies, and each would be able to 
excuse himself by imputing the blame to the other. Unfortunately, expe- 
rience does not justify the expectation of a complete unity between any two 
distinct services of our army when brought to act together, and the difficulty 
in this case is increased by the circumstance of the officers of the Train 
holding substantive military rank, and being thus the less likely to submit to 
the authority of a civil department. 


This is a fair specimen of the plain unpedantic common sense 
which Mr. Fonblanque has brought to bear upon his subject, and 
the result has been a treatise, not only systematic and clear, but 
full from beginning to end of useful practical suggestions. 
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Walnut and Oak, and a Variety of other Articles suitable for Presents, too various to 
enumerate.—To be had at H. RODRIGUES’ well-known Establishment, 42, Piccadilly, 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London, Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine W1i.1aM-strEEt, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuEEN’s CUTLERY WorKS, SHEFFIELD, 


Fiddle Double King’s Lily 

Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern. 

£280 £8. 4. 

12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 312 0 
12 Table Spoons, do, . 11460 21440 300 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks ad, ae ee 200 240 214 0 
12 Dessert Spoons do. w 840 FM O 
12 Tea Spoons do. - 016 0 140 170 116 0 
2 Sauce Ladles do, 980 #90100 O01 0 
1 Gravy Spoon 0. 0106 O11 0 OL 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) .. 0 6 8 010 0 O12 0 O14 0 
1 MustardSpon do .. 018 026 030 036 
1 PairSugar Tongs do .. 036 056 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do, “as 110 0 140 118 0 
1 Butter Knife do, ~ 930 06560 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle do .. 012 0 01460 0176 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do .«. 0100 015 0 01880 110 
Complete Service £101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article ean be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s. ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s, A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 

Medium _— Best 


Quality, 


€ 
= 


£s. d, 8. s. d, 

Full-Size Table Knives, 340 360 4120 
1} Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ... -. 140 146 2110 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 076 #O110 O18 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto...... - 08 6 012 0 O16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers ... .- 076 O10 O18 6 
One Steel for Sharpening ........ ensconeusevens - 0930 040 060 
Complete Service ......... puneannnines £116 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Marrry’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Tue Directors HAVE TO INTIMATE THAT THE Books or THE SocretTy 
CLOSE, FOR THE CURRENT YEAR, AT lsT MARCH NEXT, AND THAT 
PROPOSALS FOR ASSURANCE LODGED ON OR BEFORE THAT DATE WILL 
ENTITLE PoLtcres TO ONE YEAR’S ADDITIONAL BoNnUS OVER LATER 
ENTRANTS. 


Tes SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


InstitvTED BY AcT OF PARLIAMENT. 
gunk bor accumulated from the Contributions of Members exceeds ONE MILLION 
JING, 
The Annual Revenue amounts to ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO 
THOUSAND POUNDs. 
The amount of ory f Assurances exceeds FIVE MILLIONS. 
The next TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will be made at 1st MARCH, 1859. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary, 
Heap Orrice—26, St. ANDREW-SQUARE, EpINBURGH. 
Orricr Lonpon—26, Pouttry. 


Agent—ARCH, T. RITCHIE. 


J ]NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


Tur Funps orn Property or Company AS AT 3lst DecEMBER, 
1867, AMOUNTED TO £617,801 10s. 10d., INVESTED IN GOVERNMENT OR 
OTHER APPROVED SECURITIES. 

Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 
The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

INVALID LIVES,—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at 
equitable rates, 

ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN TRANSACTIONS.—Only one-half of the Annual 
Premium, when the Insurance is for life, is required to be paid for the first five years, 
simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement is equivalent to an 
immediate advance of 50 per cent, upon the annual Premium, without the borrower 
having recourse to the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or — and 
thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency of the Loan, irrespective of the 
great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have 
been required to cover monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance 
are at present limited, as it only necessitates half the outlay formerly required by other 
Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 

LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal Securities. 

Forms of Proposals and ee! information afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, §.W. 

By order, E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


1 solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 
MAPPILN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 

J. and D. NICOLL’S PALETOT WAREROOMS are 
e situate 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT-STREET, W., and 22, CORNHILL, E.C., 
where clothing for gentlemen, of the best — may be obtained, and at the m 
rate charges originating with this establishment, a circumstance the higher and 
middle classes who deal with Messrs, NICOLL or their agents have long since dis- 
covered and appreciated. 

Messrs, NICOLL, for shaping and fitting garments, not only employ the best talent 
in England, or to be obtained from France and Germany, but they secure to their cus- 
tomers all those advantages which arise from there og | no intermediate profit 
between facturer and ¢ . The following may, for example, be chiefly re- 
ferred to—NICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALETOTS are worn by professional 
men, who desire to avoid anything like singularity of dress, and to retain the appear- 
ance well known to be afforded by this garment. 

For those Gentlemen who prefer NICOLL’S CAPE PALETOT, a garment conceal- 
ing but fring great freedom to the arms, a variety will always be ready for immediate 


use; and estimates as usual are submitted for Military Uniforms and for Servants’ 
Liveries. 


ARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, REGENT-STREET, W., 

is an Establishment also belonging to H. J. and D. NICOLL, in whose Show- 

rooms female attendants exhibit the Household Jacket, the rich seal Fur Jacket, the 
popular Highland Cloak, Riding Habits, and Pantalons des Dames & Cheval. 

Also, in WARWICK HOUSE, but in another part of the premises, there may be 
seen every material adapted for the clothing of young gentlemen at school and for 
other purposes. The Kiked, or Highland Costume, as worn by the Royal Princes, may 
also be inspected, with the Cap, Sporan, Scarf, Hose, and all the Ornaments proper 
for this Costume, now becoming so popular for youth under ten years of age. 


HO WILL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 

WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES, An Poet Duty is to be levied, 
and then not even the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY will be able, as they now are, 
to sell 6lb. bags of Black, Green, or Mixed Teas at 1s, 10d. per Ib., and Coffee in the 
Berry at 10d,—Warehouse, 9, Great St, Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 
is the only kind which offers a guarantee of genuineness and purity. In adverting 
to this, Dr. Cowan, the eminent ree to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, “ wis 
Dr. de Jongh every success in meritorious undertaking,” observes, “that the 
material now sold varies in almost every establishment where it is purchased, and that 
a tendency to prefer a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counteracted, will ultimately 
jeopardise the reputation of an unquestionably valuable addition to the Materia 
edica,” 
Sold onty in Iwrzrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr, pg JonGu’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Wis SMEE and SONS respectfully announce that their 
SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker (which obtained 
the Prize Medal at the recent Exhibition at Dijon, and which is being so extensively 
adopted in this country, and throughout the Continent), may be obtained of any 
respectable Upholsterer or Bedding Warehouseman. 


MOIRE ANTIQUE DRESSES—SPITALFIELDS MANUFACTURE. 
EWELL and CO. recommend with confidence this fashionable 
dress. The superiority of their manufacture, with its brilliancy and boldness 
of water, have given them an European celebrity, and they have had the honour of 
introducing them to almost every Court in Europe. 
In Black, White, and Colours, 4 Guineas to 6} Guineas the Robe of 8 to 9 ; 
any leugth may be had from the piece, at per yard. P te 
COMPTON HOUSE, FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Consumption, Astuma, and Winter Covau they are unfailing. 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the youngest child; while the Pusiic Spraxer will find them invaluable. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas 
Keatina, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, &c. 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for’ Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and 
General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter, 
was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous of 
benefiting his fellow creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish it, the recipe, 
containing full directions for making and successfully a7 4 this remedy, on 
remitting him six postage stamps,—Address, O, P, Brown, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 
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KAMPTULICON, 


Tes NEW ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH, 
Warm, Noiseless, Durable, and Ornamental. Price 4s. and 4s. 6d. per square 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, LUDGATE HILL, 


PORTO.—AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of high character, 


48s. per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine will be much approved. 
Hewyry Brert and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


URE BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon—PALE or BROWN EAU- 
DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great purity—identical, indeed, in every respect 
with those choice productions of the Cognac district, which are now difficult to pro- 
cure at any price—35s. per dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon, 
Hewry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 
and precisely as it runs from the Still, without the addition of sugar or any 
ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s, each, bottles 
and case included, Price Currents (free) by post. 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN IMPERIAL PINTS. 


ARRINGTON PARKER and CO. are now delivering the 
October Brewings of the above Celebrated Ale. Its surpassing excellence is 
vouched for by the highest Medical and Chemical Authorities of the day. Supplied 
in bottles, also in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London. 
ALMSEY, Twenty-rour SHILLInGs per Dozen, Cash.— 
This delicious Wine may be obtained at the above extraordinary low price 
from the Importers, 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., 53, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA, 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s, per pozzNn, Borties A Pint Sample 

of cach for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
Extract from Tur Lancet, July 10th, 1858. 

“Tre Wines or Souts Arxica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s stores, selected 
in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analysation, Our 
examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity 
and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly to 
their purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied to a much Jess 
extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly as strong; that they are pure, 
wholesome, and perfectly free from adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price at 
which they are sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, per dozen. 

Terms, Casa, Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 


PATENT 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &c, 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, yy om 

Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Limsirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA. 
Prize holders select from the public exhibitions, Every Subscriber has a chance 
of a valuable prize, and an impression of a large and important engraving, by C. W. 
Snarre, from the celebrated picture by W. P. Frirn, R.A., the property of her 
Majesty, “LIFE AT THE 
444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, } Honorary Secretaries. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.— 

This Library contains 75,000 VOLUMES of STERLING LITERATURE, 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. 
Subscription :—£3 a-year on Nomination, or £2 a-year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 
Membership, £26. Catalogue, 6s. Prospectus free. 


STARCH, 


HE SONGS OF BEETHOVEN.—Messrs. ROBERT COCKS 
and CO. have the honour to announce that they have just published a complete 


_ Edition (hitherto unattempted in England) of Bertaoven’s Sones, with the original 


German Words, and English Version, written and adapted by Mr. Witn1am Hurts 
(Editor of the highly popular “105 Rounds and Canons”). The series consists of 31 
Numbers, and may be had in One Vol., price 31s. 6d.; or the Songs separately, at from 
2s, to 3s. each. Table of Contents gratis and postage free. 
London: Rozrrt Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W., Publishers to 
Her Majesty the Queen. 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


What will He do with It ? 1400 Copies. Dasent’s Tales from the Norse. 
Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second. The Port-Royalists. New Edition, 
1400 bay os Wilks’s Three Archbishops. 
Masson's Life and Times of Milton, Tomes’s American in Japan, 
Ellis’s Visits to M ascar. Hinton’s Tour in Sweden. 
The Scouring of the White Horse. The Unprotected Females in Sicily, 
1200 Copies. Dr, Thorne.——Maud Bingley. 
Pardoe’s Episodes of French History. Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico. 
Civilized America, By T, C, Grattan. Baillie’s Memoir of Saint Augustine. 
The Romance and Its Hero. The Fate of Folly. —Onwards. 
Lost and Won.—The Verneys, The French in Africa. By L. T. Cave, 
Life of Douglas Jerrold, ym wey Religious Art in Italy. 
Hodson’s Twelve Years in India. Andrews’ History of Journalism. 
Blakesley’s Residence in Algeria, Life and Books. By J. F. Boyes. 
Life of Thomas Uwins, M.A, Journal, By Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott, 
Doran’s Pictures and Panels, The Cornwallis Correspondence. 
Forster’s Biographical Essays. Frederick the Great and his Merchant. 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. Struggles in Falling.—Eric. 
Baron Alderson’s Life and Charges. The Two Sicilies, By Julia Kavanagh, 
Right or Wrong. By G. E..Jewsbury. 500 Copies, 
Lord Campbell's Essay on Shakepeare. | Livingstone’s Travels in Africa, 
Roadside Sketches. Ky Three Travellers, 3000 Copies. 
Walpole’s Latest Journals, Winter Evenings. By Leitch Ritchie, 
Sanford’s Historical Studies. De Quincy's Leaders in Literature. 
Coletta’s History of Naples. | Freer’s Henry the Third of France. 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses. 500 Copies. 
Life in a Moravian Settlement. Wilkinson on Colour and Taste. 
Paget’s Notes on Macaulay and Penn, Liebig’s Chemistry. New Edition, 
Domenech’s Travels in Texas, Deborah’s Diary.——The Days of Old. 
Froude’s History of England. Méllhausen’s Travels in Central America, 
ilvie’s Master-}uilder’s Plan, Walmsley’s Algeria.—— Noel's India, 
Life of Henry 8. Polehampton. ! Gullick and Timbs on Painting. 
Edwards's Adventures in India. | Southey’s Life of Wesley. New Edition. 
Gallenga’s Life in Piedmont. | New York to Delhi.—Rees’s Lucknow. 
Kelly's Life in Victoria, Brightwell’s Life of Linnzus, 
Kinahan’s Visits to Japan. Gladstone’s Studies of Homer. 
Chili and Peru, By Lord Dundonald. Morley’s Bartholomew Fair. 
Lady Morgan’s Autobiography. Lewes’s Sea-Side Studies. 
Lord Broughton’s Visits to Italy. Phantastes.—Cecil’s Poems. 
Ursula: a Tale of Country Life. | Gubbins’s Siege of Lucknow, 
King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps. | Forrester’s Corsica and Sardinia. 
Agnes Hopetoun. By Mrs. Oliphant. | Maiden Sisters. An Old Debt. 
Life of M. A. Schimmelpenninck, Symonds’s Curiosities of Food. 
Buckle’s Civilization in England. | The Afternoon of Unmarried Life, 
Muirhead’s Life of James Watt. | Miller’s Cruise of the Betsey. 
Goethe’s Songs. By Aytoun and Martin. | Cooke’s Letters from China. 
Stephan Langton. By M. F, Tupper. | White’s Month in Yorkshire. 
Porter’s Knights of Malta. Twining’s Lectures on Plants. 
Father and Daughter. By F. Bremer. Essays, by Dr. John Brown, 
Jones’s Naturalist’s Aquavivarium, ham's Life of J. D. Hume. 
Porter’s Handbook of Palestine. Osborne’s Palestine, Past and Present, 
The Laird of Norlaw.—Rita. | Sketches of and from Richter. 
Woman’s Sphere and Work. By Landels. | Macgregor’s Summer Tour in Canada, 


Miiller’s Literature of Greece. Brialmont’s Life of Wellin; ° 
Guthrie's Inheritance of the Saints, The Curate of Cumberworth, 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM, 
CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS, and upwards, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 610, & 511, New Oxrorp uae, & 20 & 21, Museum Srreer, 
ONDON. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Dr. Livingstone’s Africa, 
Dean Trench on The Revisions of the Scriptures—Lewes’ Sea-side Studies—The 
Rev. H. Melvill’s Sermons—Ministry of Life—Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses— 
and many other Books, are NOW ON SALE at BULL’S LIBRARY, at areatty 
REDUCED prices. Catalogues sent free on application. 
Burt's Lrprard, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


ATALOGUE OF BOOKS, with Valuable Importations from 
Austria, Bavaria, France, and Italy, on the subjects of Architecture, ———, 

and Photography; together with Works on Civil, Mechanical, Military, and Nav: 
Engineering ; being the publications of, and consignments to, Joun Weauz, No. 59, 


IANOFORTES FOR HIRE at CHAPPELL’S.—Every 
description by Broapwoop, Cotiarp, Erarp, and other Makers, for Sale or Hire. 
50, New Bond-street. 
ILTLE SOPHY, from SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S LAST 
L NOVEL, “ What will He do with It,” composed by G. Liney, 2s. 
Cramer, Bear, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


High Holborn, London. Price 6d.; if by post, 7d. 


Ms; BLACKWOOD, having made arrangements for Extending 

his Publishing Connexion, will be happy to treat with Authors for the publica- 
tion of their Works in any department of Literature. Liberal terms for suitable and 
approved Manuscripts. Estimates forwarded on application. 


London: Jamgs Biackxwoop, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


“FARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.— 
ALEXANDRE’S PATENT, every variety, new and second-hand, warranted. 
tion.—201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


Lists on appli 


MVHE DAILY NEWS.—The Proprietors of the ‘‘ Daily News,” 


having had under their consideration various plans for supplying regular Sub- 
scribers with a First-Class Newspaper at a considerable reduction of price, have deter- 
mined to introduce the practice extensively adopted on the Continent and in the United 
States, and to supply the Paper on terms specially advantageous in return for Annual 
or Half-Yearly Subscriptions paid direct to their Office. aan 
On and after the Ist day of February next the terms of Subscription, payable in 
advance, will be as under :-— 
One Year, 
(If sent by Railway Parcel, 5s. per Annum extra) 
The present price of an Unstamped Copy of the Paper is £5 4s, per Annum, and of a 
Stamped Copy, £6 10s.; thus these terms involve a reduction of more than one-third 
in the annual charge. wt 
For the due delivery of these Papers, although distributed for the most part by the 
ordinary News Agents, the Proprietors will hold themselves responsible; but the 
acceptance of Subscriptions from parties in Country Towns to be supplied by Railway 
Parcel, must be dependent upon arrang ts being made with News Agents, or on 
the number of Subscriptions from each such Town. 
Orders to be addressed to “ The Manager of the ‘ Daily News ;’ and Post-Office Orders 
to be made payable to “ H, J, Lixcouy, Esq., ‘ Daily News’” Office, 9, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, E.C.” 


‘MHE CENTENARY OF ROBERT BURKNS.—The Festivals 
in connexion with this interesting event will be fully delineated and described in 
the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS for January 29th, and February 5th, 
Office, 198, Strand. 
HE NEWS of the WORLD, Weekly Newspaper, price, 
unstamped, 2d.; stamped for post, 3d. Largest Circulation of any Newspaper in 
the Kingdom, as shown by the last Government Returns. All the Latest News of the 
Week, Foreign, Domestic, and Miscellaneous, up to the moment of publication, from 
all parts of the world. It contains:—Seats in Parliament “at a very moderate expense” 
—The Probability of War—Grand Success of the new Orange Movement—The Coming 
Session—The Wonderful City Churches—The Eland, the new species of meat, 
Offices, 19, Exeter-street, Strand, London, 


Now ready, price 33s. 
URKE’S (Sir Bernard) PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
for 1859. In 1 Vol, Royal 8vo. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 


Now complete, price £2 7s. 6d. 
URKE’S (Sir Bernard) HISTORY OF THE LANDED 
GENTRY. In 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 
London: Iarrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 


NEW WORK ON PAINTING. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 6s. 


AINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED : including. Fresco, 
Oil, Tempera, Mosaic, Encaustic, Water-Colours, Miniature, Missal, and Painting 
on Pottery, Porcelain, Enamel, Glass, &c. With Historical Sketches of the Progress 
of the Art. By Tuomas J, Painter; and Jonny Truss, F.8,A., Author of 
“ Curiosities of London.” P 
Kent and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street, 
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QECOND-HAND HARKMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
S CO., have a great variety.—201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-strect. 
IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO.—New patent | 
Trichord Oblique, and every description, warranted.—201, Regent-street, and 
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CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED, FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 Vols, 8vo, carefully corrected and revised, price 24s. cloth, 
LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN 
_AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES: adapted to the English Student. With great 
Additions and Improvements, by C, A. Fz1xin@, German Master at the Royal Military 
cademy, Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. A, Hermann, Professor of 
German at the London University College; and Joun Oxenrorp, Esq. 


Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
AN ADBRIDGMENT OF THE SAME, for Younger Students, Travellers, &c. 
By J, Oxewvorp and C, A, Feminc. Royal 18mo, price 7s. 6d. strongly bound, 
London: Wairraxer and Co.; Dutav and Co,; and D. Nurr. 


KEITH’S ARITHMETIC BY MAYNARD. 
Sixteenth Edition, 12mo, price 4s, 6d, bound, 


EITH’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL ARITHMETICIAN; 
containing several New and Useful Improvements, adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Private Tuition. Corrected and —_— by Samugt Maynarp. In 
this edition an article on the Management of Surds has been introduced, and a much 
more comprehensive view of Exchanges furnished by Mr. May: 
*,* A KEY TO DITTO. A New Edition, corrected and revised by Mr. S. Maynanp, 
12mo, price 6s, bound, 
Loneman and Co.; Hamiiton and Co.; MarsHatt, and Co.; WHITTAKER 
and Co.; Harcuarp and Co.; C. H. Law; J. F. and J. Rivineroy; 
Hovtston and Co.; and H. Hatt and Co, 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, Forty-fifth Edition, 12mo, price 6s. strongly bound in roan, 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF ROME, Thirty- 
second Edition, 12mo, price 5s, 6d. strongly bound in roan, 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF GREECE, Twenty- 
eighth Edition, 12mo, price 5s, 6d, strongly bound in roan. 
No Editions of these Works are genuine except they have the Name of the Pub- 
lishers, Whittaker and Co., on the Title-page. 
Wurrtaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, 
WRITE, AND SPEAK A LANGUAGE IN SIX MONTHS, 

1. ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. Written expressly for the English Student. 
By Dr. H. G, Ottenvorrr. In Two Parts. Part I., Eighth Edition, price 12s., 8vo, 
cloth, Part II, Fourth Edition, price 12s., 8vo, cloth. ‘The Parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s Method adapted to the German, con- 
taining a New System of facilitating the Study of the German Declensions, and Rules 
on the Gender of Substantives. New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

2, ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH. Written expressly for the English Student. 
By Dr. H. G, OntENvorFr. 8vo, Seventh Edition, containing a Treatise on the 
Gender of French Substantives, and an additional Treatise on the French Verbs, 
Price 12s, cloth, 

3. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. Written expressly for the English Student. 
By Dr. H. G, OtueNporrrY. 8vo, Third Edition, price 12s, cloth, 

4, ADAPTED TO THE SPANISH. Written expressly for the English Student. 
By Dr. H. G, OttenporFr. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 

KEYS TO THE ITALIAN, FRENCH, AND GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by 
the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the present method to 
notice that these are the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he 
deems any other totally inadequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for 
the elucidation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall and 
other eminent writers. They should be erdered with the Publisher’s Name, and, to 
prevent errors, every Copy has its Number and the Author’s Signature, 

The above Works are Copyright. 
London: Warrraker and Co., and Dutav andCo.; and to be had of any Bookseller. 


M* KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL 
WORKS. a4 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 2 Vols. 12mo, New Edition, cloth ...........c00000000. 14 0 
- The Volumes are sold separately, 7s. each, 
HISTORY OF GREECE, 12mo, Sixth Edition, cloth 6 
HISTORY OF ROME, 12mo, Sixth Edition, cloth ............ 
QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORIES, 12mo each 1 
HISTORY OF INDIA. 8vo, cloth 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 12mo, Second Edition, cloth ......... 
MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT GREECE and ITALY, 8vo, New Edition, cloth... 1 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 18mo, Sixth Edition, bound .............. eeee 
OVID’S FASTI, with Notes and Introduction. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth ... 
THE CATALINA AND JUGURTHA OF SALLUST, with Notes and Ex- 
cursus. Post 8vo, cloth 
TALES AND POPULAR FICTIONS. Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, cloth ....... . 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 12mo, Third Edition, bound . 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF GREECE. 18mo, Second Edition, bound....., 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ROME, 18mo, Third Edition, bound.......... i 
These Works are used at the chief Public Schools and by the Tutors at the 
Universities, and are admirably adapted for Private and Self-Instruction. 
Warrtraker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


GOLDSMITH’S ENGLAND, ROME, AND GREECE, By PRINCE, 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. each, bound, New Editions of 
OLDSMITH’S ABRIDGED HISTORIES OF ENGLAND, 
ROME, AND GREECE. With Notes, Questions, &c., revised and corrected, 
By P. A. Pauvcg, Esq., Author of “ Parallel History.” 

The three histories of Dr. Goldsmith are, in this edition, in strict conformity with 
his own careful abridgments, questions for examining pupils close each chapter, the 
dates have been carefully put in, and the contemporaneous occurrences in other States 
inserted. To each is prefixed a summary, with questions which involve a very con- 
siderable portion of essential historical information, 

London: Loneman and Co.; Hamitton and Co.; and Co.; 
Wurrtaker and Co.; F.and J. Rivington; Houiston and Waiegnt; Darton and 
Co.; E. P. C. H. Law; and Co.; H. G. Bonn; E. Hopegson; 
Ayxorr and Co.; and Prrgr and Co, 


FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
New Edition, 12mo, 2s, cloth, 
1. PERRIN’S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF LEARNING THE SPELLING 
AND PRONUNCIATION OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, By G, Gros, 
Thirty-third Edition, 12mo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
2, PERRIN’S ELEMENTS OF FRENCH CONVERSATION, with Familiar and 
Easy Dialogues, By C, Gros, 
Twenty-eighth Edition, 12mo, price 2s. cloth, 
3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. Revue et corrigée par C. Gros, 
London: Loneman and Co.; Haminton and Co,; Wuitraker and Co.; 


and Co,; Dutav and Co,; and Co,; F. and J. Rivineton; E. P, 
H, Law; Darrow and Co.; and Co.; Hart and Co.; and Preger and Co, 


FRASER’S WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 
Modernized and Improved, price 2s, cloth, 
ALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT; being a Com- 
pendium of Arithmetic, and a Complete Question Book. Containing the New 
Tables of Weights and Measures, with Rules and Examples for comparing the New 
Measures with the Old. To which is added, an Appendix on Repeating and Circu- 
lating Decimals, with their Application. By Joun Fraser, Accountant, &c, 


Also, by the Same, 
A KEY to WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT, modernized and improved, 
containing Solutions of all the Exercises, &c, 12mo, price 3s. cloth. 
Loneman and Co.; and Co.; and Co.; and Co.; 
F, and J. Riviveton; Capzs and Co,; Hovuston and Co,; C, H. Law; E. P, 
Harr and Co,; and Prrxx and Co, 


In the Press, 
Root BURNS: a Centenary Song, and other Poems. By 
GERALD Massey. 
London: W. Kent and Co, (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-strect. 
Edinburgh: AnprEew Extrort, Prince’s-street. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


HE LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL YEAR BOOK.— 
It contains Lists of the 5500 Books, Maps, Prints, and Articles in Quarterlies 
published in 1858 ; lists of 1600 Newspapers and Periodicals ; the Names and Addresses 
of 700 Professional and Gratuitous Lecturers; Lists of 1700 Learned Societies, Mechanics’ 
and Literary Institutions, Schools of Art and Science, Young Men’s Associations, Uni- 
versities, and Grammar Schools ; Candidates of the Middle-class and Society of Arts 
Union of Institutes Examination, with all the information for 1853: University 
Graduates, &e. The book contains upwards of 25,000 Literary, Educational, and 
Scientific Facts, 


London : Kent and Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


Ready, price One Shilling, 
DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF SCIENCE IN ITS 
RELATIONS TO INDIVIDUALS AND 'TO SOCIETY, By Professor 
Henvessy, F.R.S. Second Edition. 
London: MarsHatt, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


“BLAND'S LATIN HEXAMETERS, 
{LEMENTS. OF LATIN HEXAMETERS AND PENTA- 
METERS. By the Rev. R. Buanp, 22nd Edition, Corrected and Improved 
by the Rev. G. C. Rowpen, D.C.L, 12mo, 3s. cloth, 
A KEY to the above, adapted to this edition, 12mo, 5s, cloth. 
London: MarsHatt, and Co. 


E. PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH WORKS. 


DE PORQUET’S LE TRESOR DE L’ECOLIER FRANCAIS, for turning Eng- 
lish into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complement du Tresor). 3s. 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR, 3s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian Grammar. 3s, 6d. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s, 6d. bound, 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s, 6d. 

HISTOIRE D’ANGLETERRE. 3s, 6d. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND to Translate into French. 3s, 6d. 

TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading Book). 3s, 6d. 
London: Smurekrin, MarsHaut, and Co.; and may be had of the Author, at his 
Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 

CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITIONS OF JOSEPH GUY’S STANDARD 
SCHOOL-BOOKS., 
UY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with the First Question of 
every Series in each Rule worked at length. The 28th Edition, corrected and 
thoroughly revised. 12mo, 2s, cloth. 

GUY’S KEY TO THE SAME; with the Questions fully given. 12mo, price 4s, 6d. 
roan lettered. 

GUY’S SCHOOL CYPHERING-BOOK in Script Type. A New Edition, large Post 
4to, price 3s, 6d. half-bound, 

GUY’S TREATISE ON BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE ENTRY, for Beginners. 
A New Edition, Royal 18mo, price 1s, cloth. 

GUY’S FIRST ARITHMETIC, useful also as a Cyphering-Book, in Script Type. 
Royal 8vo, price 1s, 3d, half-bound.—A KEY to the same, 3d. 

London: Crapock and Co,; Warrraxer and Co.; and 

and Co. ; the only publishers of Joseph Guy’s School-Books. 
THE MOST CORRECT SCHOOL ATLASES. 
USSELL’S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
a A 4to Maps, with a Consulting Index, Royal 8vo, coloured, price 12s, half- 
und, 

2, RUSSELL’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 22 4to Maps, with an 
Index. Royal 8vo, coloured, price 12s. half-bound, 

3. RUSSELL’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY COM- 
BINED. 47 Maps, Royal 4to, with Consulting Indexes, coloured, £1 4s, half-bound. 

4, GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 16 hand- 
some 4to Maps coloured, half-bound in 8yo, price 5s, 

5. OSTELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, in 30 Royal 4to Maps, with Judea, 
Ancient Greece, the Roman Empire, and a Consulting Index. Royal 4to, outlined, 
18s. ; or full-coloured, 21s, half-bound, 

*,* The perfect accuracy of the above Atlases, and their superior adaptation for 
the purposes of teaching, have long secured them a place in all respectable schoois, 

London : Crapock & Co. and Simpxry, MarsHatt, & Co., Stationer’s-hall-court, 

In 1 thick Vol., a New Edition, being the Twelfth, with many Additions, price 16s. 

ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: A Popular Treatise, 

exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; 

with a Collection of approved Prescriptions, &c. &c. Forming a comprehensive 

Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Emigrants, By T. J. Grama, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

“To recommend a work like the present to our readers, is only to manifest a yper 
regard for their welfare. ‘The author is everywhere conscientious and candid. — 
Literary Journal, 

“Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in the English language. 
It is invaluable,”—Literary Times, 

Published by and Co., Paternoster-row ; and Hatcmarps, 187, Piccadilly. 

Sold by all Booksellers, 
SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER, 
Edited by Tuomas 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES, Thirteenth Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. bd, 
‘XERCISES ON THE GLOBES AND MAPS. With QUES- 
TIONS FOR EXAMINATION, Sixteenth Edition. 12mo, 6s, bound. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. Fourteenth Edition. 12mo, 

6s, bound, 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY 
AND BIOGRAPHY. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 4s. bound. 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d, bound. 
ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. Twenty-sixth Edition. 4d. 
London and Co, 
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Now ready at all the Sutniien, 
PISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY DURING THE CON- 
SULATE AND FIRST EMPIRE. By Miss Pazpox. 2 Vols., 21s. 


“ Miss ae leasant reading. They cannot fail to entertain 
and instruct,.”— 


OE. By Captain Mayne Rerp, Author of “The Rifle 
” &, Vols., with Illustrations, 


INTER EVENINGS. 
“Genial and wholesome talk 
pleasures of the fireside.”—Ezaminer, 


IGHT OR WRONG. By Miss Jewsnury. 2 Vols. 
“Those who admire productions which reveal great originality in idea and 
construction will appreciate the novel before us. It is replete with interest.”—Sun. 


(Px ARDS. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart,” &. 3 Vols. 
“One of the best of the new novels,”—Ezaminer. 


Horst and Buacxerr, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MRS, GEORGE LENOX-CONYNGHAM’S POEMS. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 
Hoe POETIC: Lyrical and other Poems. By Mrs. 
‘ 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS. 
In Feap. 8vo, with Vignette Title, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
E SISMONDI’S HISTORY of the ITALIAN REPUBLICS; 


oat the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy from a.v. 476 to the 
year 


Lertcn Ritcuir. 2 
that not fail to make addition to 


London: Lone man, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


RIFLED FIRE ARMS, CANNON, AND PROJECTILES, 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Illustrations, price 5s. cloth, 
ISCELLANEOUS PAPERS ON MECHANICAL SUBJECTS: 


Including a Treatise on Rifled Fire-Arms, Cannon, and Projectiles. By Joszrn 
Waitwortn, F.R.S, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternostcr-row. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


HE GOSPEL OF 8. JOHN ARRANGED IN PARTS AND 
SECTIONS: with Titles and Summaries of Contents, and Marginal Notes of 

Time and Place. For the use of Schools and Young Students. By the Rev. J. 
yA M.A., Chaplain of the Foundling Hospital ; formerly of Exeter College, 


London: Loneman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published in 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 
A TREATISE on the ELECTION of REPRESENTATIVES. 


By Tomas Harz. 

ContENts: Majorities and Minorities—Unanimous Constituencies—Geographical, 
Corporate, and Numerical Divisions—Selection of Representatives—Act of Voting— 
the Imperial Government, &c. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK ON MENTAL DISORDERS BY DR. G. ROBINSON, 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


N THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF MENTAL 
DISORDERS. By Rostyson, M.D., &c., Physician to the Newcastle 
and Gateshead Dis spensaries : Physician to and Proprietor of Bensham Asylum, Gates- 
head; Author of “Contributions to the Physiology and Pathology of the Circulation 
of the Blood,” which may still be had, in Post 8vo, price 6s. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 8s, 6d. cloth, 


OETICAL SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE REMARKABLE 
EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF MODERN EURO 

These sketches in a dramatic form con- | The third roy caltiel The Bride of 
tain three oye subjects, The first, | Cintra, is taken from an event of the most 
called Fatal Love, is based on the sudden terrible kind, which occurred in Port 
and unfortunate — conceived by exactly one hundred years i. he ed 
Abdulasiz, Emir of the Moors after the | to the conspiracy inst n Joseph, 
invasion of Spain, for ogg the widow | king of Portugal, and ended in the utter 
of the last Christian king, Roderic, | destruction of the noble families of Aveyro 
The second, termed The ay leontinn and Tavora. The influence attributed to 
relates to the murder of the Mareschal | the Jesuits is not overlooked. These are 
d’Ancre, and the condemnation of his | among the r dramatic poems of latter 
wife, in the darly part of the reign of | times which are neither connected with 
Louis XIL, attributed to the designs of | French translation nor imitated from the 
Albert de Luynes, afterwards Constable | French. 
of France, the young king’s favourite. | 

London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, No, III., January 1859, in 8vo, with two Plates, price 5s, sewed (to be 
continued half: -yearly), 


HE ATLANTIS: A Register of Literature and Science. Con- 


ducted by Members of the Cat! 
ConTENTs : I. Literature. 1. The | 
Benedictine Centuries. By Rev. 
H. Newman, D.D. 2. On the Dates of 
The Nativity and Crucifixion. By W. H 


Scorr, M.A. 3, Seyffarth and ieman | 


on Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By P. uz P. 
Renovur. 4. “The Sek Bed of Cuchu- 
lainn, and the only Jealousy of Eimer” 
( uoted from the “ Yellow Book o 


Eveene Curry, M.R.1.A. 5, On the In- 
fluence which the Physical Geography, 
the Animal and Vegetable Productions, 
&c., of different Regions exert upon the 


, Mythology, and early Litera- | 


olic University of Ireland, 


— of Mankind, with reference to its 
mployment as a test of Ethnological Hy- 


pet eses. By Wiittam K, Sutiivan.— 


Mathematical, Physical, and Natural 
Sciences. 1. Note on the Laws which 
regulate the Distribution of Isothermal 
Lines. By Heyry F.R.S, 2. 
On Terrestrial Climate as influenced by 


f the Distribution of Land and Water 
Slaine,” in Leabhar na h-Uidhre), By , 


during different Geological Epochs. 
By Henry Henessy, F.RS. 3. On 
the Carboniferous Rocks of Ireland, 
and chiefly on the Yellow Sandstone, and 
its relations with the Coal Measures and 
other Groups. By 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 3s, boards, 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR _ 1859. 


Containing Lists of Honours and 
Prizes awarded during the Year 1858; 
Revised Courses for Science and Classical 
Honours; New Course for Moderator- 
ships in Experimental and Natural 
Science; Benefactors of the University 


since the Foundation; Enlarged Lists of 
the Chancellors, Representatives in Par- 
liament, Provosts, Fellows, and Scholars; 
Improved List of the present University 
Electors, with the dates of their Degrees, 
&e, 


Also, to be had, in 12mo, price 2s, 6d. boards, 
DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: Being a Sapploment to 


the University Calendar for 1859. Containing the Fellowshi 


olarship, an 


Moderaturship Examination Papers; a Selection of the Un ergraduate Honour 
Examination Papers of the Term Examinations; fe nA with various Examination 
olitic 


Papers in eng Law, Medicine, Engineering, 


guages, English Literature, &. 


al Economy, Modern Lan- 


Dublin: Hope@zs, Surrg, and Co, London: Loneman and Co, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Just published, price 6s. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XV. 
THE a DERER. By Owen Menrepiru. Bro, 


sume OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND. By 
Tuomas Cartyix, Second Edition. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 
Vols, I, and II., 40s, 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. By 


Henry Morty. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


LIFE IN VICTORIA. By Wrttam Ketty. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo, 21s, 


SKETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING THE KABYLE 
WAR. By H. M. Watmstzy. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HERALDRY; in HISTORY, POETRY, and ROMANCE. 
By J. With Illustrations, Post’ 8vo, 9s. 


EARLY ANCIENT HISTORY;; or, the Ante-Greek Period. 
By Henry Menzims, Post 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


HEALTH AND DISEASE—THEIR LAWS. By 
Brnsamin Rings, M.D., F.R.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


COUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. By A. Gatrenaa. 
Post 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


PROVERBS WITH PICTURES. By Cuarues H. 
Bennett, With 250 Illustrations, Feap, 4to, 7s, 6d. 


PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
HEROES, By C. D. Yonaz. Small 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


POETS AND POETRY OF GERMANY. By Madame L. 


Davesrgs DB Pontss. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 18s. 


HISTORICAL REVELATIONS OF 1848. Inscribed to 
Lord Normansy. By Louis Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


ESTIMATES of SOME ENGLISMEN and SCOTCHMEN. 
By Wavtsr Demy 8vo, 14s, 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST.-SIMON. By 
St, Jonn, 4 Vols. Post 8vo, 42s, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


DOCTOR THORNE. A vel. | By Autmony TROLLOPE. 
heaper Edition, in the press, 


AURORA LEIGH. A By Barrett 
Brownine. [Fourth and Cheaper Edition, in the press. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 3 JHE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, By Gores L. Crarx, rd Edition, in the press. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY: the pm of Construction of 
Plane Geometrical Figures. By R. Burcnetr, With 137 Diagrams, 
[Third Edition, in the press, 


PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. By R. Burcuerr, Head 
Training and Normal School. ith Illustrations. Third Edition, 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watrer Wart. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, 9s, 


THE WHIST-PLAYER. The Laws and Practice of Short 
wa Explained and Illustrated by Lieut.-Colonel B****, Second Edition, 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Fourth Edition, 3 Vols, Feap., 18s. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A New Edition, 2 Vols. Feap., 16s. 


THE I IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. By W. M. THackeray. 
ip Edition, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


pe S TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH 
COUNTIES, with all the Railroads accurately laid down. 4 New Edition, 


MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. Completion of the New Edition. 


In Crown 8vo, price 6s. per Volume. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. In 2 Vols., 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. Vols., 18s, 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 2 1 yo), Gg, 
LIFE OF SCHILLER be 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Vols., 24s, 
SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP, 1 Vol., 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Vol., 6s. 
CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT.’ 1 Vol., 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE, 1 Vol., 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER, By Gérnz, A Translation, In 2 Vols., 12s, 


MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. New and Complete Library 
Edition. Post 8vo, price 6s. per Volume, 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 Vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 Vols. BARNABY RUDGE, 2 Vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 Vols. SKETCHES BY “ ” 1 Vol. 


MR. LEVER’S WORKS. Cheap Edition. Crown 8yo, 
price 4s, per Volume, Each Volume contains Eight Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
JACK HINTON. 1 Vol. THE O'DONOGHUE. 1 Vol. 
TOM BURKE, OF “OURS.” 2 Vols. THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE! 


HARRY LORREQUER. 1 Vol. 2 Vols, 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, 2 Vols. ROLAND CASHEL, 2 Vols, 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 Vols, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
The First Number will be published on March 1, 1859. Advertisements and 
Bills to be forwarded until February 20, to W. E. Burxz, Agent, care of Mr. Bentley, 
New Burlington-street, W. 
Advertisers will find ‘‘ Bentley’s Quarterly Review” an admirable medium for their 
‘ announcements, Supported by all the talent of the day, this Review will command 
attention in every quarter. Its circulation is certain to be large, whilst the character 
of that circulation will be high and influential. 


B ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. Price Half-a-Crown. 
Contents FoR Feprvary, No. CCLXVI. 
X. The Commercial Room at W——. 
XI. A Frenchman in Kentucky. 
XII, Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. 
Dudley Costello, —(Con- 


I, A Bright View of Reform. 
II. Recollections of Charles Strange, 
IIL. Diary of Lady Morgan, 
IV. Rhymes for Baby Alice. By Walter 
hornbury. cluded.) 
V. Tho Horrible any a Proverb, | XIII. Up Among the Pandies: or, the 
By Henry Spicer, Esq. Personal Adventures and Expe- 
VI. The Anima “ Pewters.” riences of a Feringhee. Being 
VII. Michelet on Love. Sketches in India, taken on the 
VILI, Sir Henry Sidney’s Autobiography, Spot. 
By Fitz-Herbert. XIV. Prescott’s History of Philip the 
IX. The Dinner Question. Second. By Monkshood. 
London: Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1859, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. By Thomas , Song ofan Old Man. By Fred. Tennyson. 
Hughes. | Mr. Gladstone on Homer. By the Rev. 
How i Mused in the Railway Train. |” Barham Zincke. Part IL. 
Sketches at the Antipodes., Schloss-Eishausen: a Mystery. In Three 
Holmby House: a Tale of Old North- | Parts. Part 11. 
amptonshire. By G. J. Whyte Mel- | Buckland’s “ Bridgewater Treatise.” 
ville, Author of “Digby Grand,” “The | A Fear for the Future. 
Interpreter,” &, Part II. | On Playgoing. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1859. 
No. DXX. Price 2s, 6d, CONTENTS: 
Carlyle—Mi Philosophy—History of ; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
Frederic ‘tad Falsely Accused, 
How we went to Skye. | Mephitis and the Antidote. 
Objectionable Books, | A Cruise in Japanese Waters, Part 
Popular Literature. Part II, The Peri- | III. 
odical Press, | 
Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
Contents for February, No, CCCCLVIIT. 
I, Bartisn 
Il. Tux Assize Causr. By tne Autuor or “ Asuity.” 
Ill, at Twickennam. By W. Kent, 
IV. Masson’s or Minton. 
V. Crate Luce Castiz. By Mrs. Busupy. 
VI. Farr. 
VIL. My Frrenp Picxtxs; some Soctan Grigzvances or which Hz 
Destres To Comptain. By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
VIII. Horatian Lyrics anp Patrictan TRANSLATORS, 
1X. History or tHe Royat ENGINEERS. 
X. Hans Ernst Mivrerkamp: aN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
XI. or THE Empkess II, 
XII. Tax Dreamer or GLovcEstER. 
XIIL. By W. Bateman. 
XIV. Tux Question. | 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
On the Ist of February, price 6s. 
Wests BRITISH REVIEW, No. LIX. 
CONTENTS: 
I, ALGERIAN LITERATURE OF FRANCE, 
Il. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE SECOND. 
Ill, FIJI AND THE FIJIANS, 
IV. PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE—MAX MULLER AND E, RENAN, 
V. BIOGRAPHERS OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 
VI. INTUITIONALISM AND LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
VII. POPULAR ELECTRICITY, 
VIII, SCOTTISH HOME MISSIONS, 
IX. REFORM, 
X. RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kewnzepy. London: Hamritoy, Apams, and Co. 
Dublin: and 


Price Eightpence Halfpenny, 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS, Part LXI., JANUARY, 1859. 
CONTENTS: 


The National Christmas Bill Poudre Rosé, Chap. III. 
Poudre Rosé—In Three Chapters. | A World in the Market. 
Chap. I. My Uncle’s Request 


An Evil seemingly without a Remedy. | Early Suggestion of the Electric Tele- 

Ellis’s Visils to Madagascar, graph, 

The Song of the Studio, Poem—A Song of the Season. 

A New-Year’s Eve. The Vintage. 

Occasional Notes: Railway Improve- | Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great 
ments—An Additional Word on the —First Article. P 
Seemingly Remediless Evil. A Prolonged Water Excursion, 

Poetry and Miscellanea. Donati’s Comet. 

Flora’s Kaleidoscope. Conversation Holmes. 

‘A Story of the Undergroand Railway. | English Shrines and their Devotees. 

Pickets” versus Bullets. 


in Chap. IL The Unhired Servant 
dre Rosé. ap. Il, e Unh § 
Foot hang 4 Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great 


—Concluding Article. 


Our Major’s Spoon. 
Cousin Abel. 


Poem—Silent ‘Feachings. 
Their Rejected Contributors The Month: Science and Aits, 
Herbs—The Truth about Them. Poem—Candlemas Day. 

‘W. and R. Caamouerrs, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


mHHE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
for FEBRUARY, No. XIL, price 1s. 

Coxtents:—l. Colleges for Girls—1l. Frau Rath.—3,. A Few Words about 
Actresses.—4, Estelle—5. Optimas: a Poem.—6. The Working of the New Divorce 
Act.—7. Isa Craig and the Burns’ Prize Poem.—8. Notices of Books.—9, Open 
Council.—10. Passing Events. 

Auso Reapy, Vot. ll. or Exatisn Woman’s Journal, Price 7s, 
tiblished by the English Woman’s Journal Company (Limited), at their Office, 
vrs Princes-sireet, Cavendish-equare, W.; and Sold for the Company by Prrzr, 
Srrpnenson, and Spence, Paternoster-row. 


1VING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 
by Mavtt and Potysianx, price 5s. each. 
The Number for FEBRUARY contains the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT, 
and 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly; 
and W, Kznz and Co., Fleet-street, 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCXIY. 

FEBRUARY, 1859, 
Essays by Clergymen of the United Church in Ireland: No. 1. The Analogy between 
the Decline of Paganism in the Roman Empire, and its Present Decline in India, 


By Rev. J. B. Heard, B.A. 
The Grave of Felicia Hemans. The Sanitary Condition of the Army. 
Present Phase in the Affairs 


The Art-Year. The of Ire- 
Resources of Modern Warfare—Small land. 

Fire-Arms. The Italian Crisis. 
The Townland of Garranisky. A Tale, Love-Lore. By an Elderly Gentle- 
Lady-Tourists in the Two Sicilies, man, 
Massy’s History of England. Tenant-Right. 


Dublin: Avex. and Sons. London: Hurst and Brackett. 


Ina few days, 
ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. By Jonny 


Srvuart Mitt. 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Small Octavo, 9s. 
MM’ AND HIS DWELLING PLACE. An Essay towards 


the Interpretation of Nature, 


INTRODUCTION. BOOK III—OF RELIGION. 
OOK I.—OF SCIENCE, » IV.—OF ETHICS. 
» Il.—OF PHILOSOPHY. »  V.—DIALOGUES. 


London: Joun W. ParKer and Son, West Strand. 


THE LATE MAJOR HODSON, 
This day, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

WELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE IN INDIA. 

Being Extracts from the Letters of Major W.8. R. Hopson, Commandant of 

Hodson’s Horse; including a Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, and Capture of 

the King. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. Gzorcze H. Hopson, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

London; Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Next week, Post Octavo, 
LIBERTY. By Joun Srvartr Mitt. 


By the same Author, 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Edition, 30s, 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition, 25s. 


London: Joun W, Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. 
Tas FROM “BLACKWOOD.” No. 11, for FEBRUARY, 
CONTAINS 

THE DUKE’S DILEMMA. 

THE OLD GENTLEMAN’S TEETOTUM. 

“WOE TO US WHEN WE LOSE THE WATERY WALL.” 

Three Numbers form a Volume, price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

Wrttiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. 


HE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By Georcr Henry 
Lzwes. To be completed in Two Volumes, with Engravings on Wood, uniform 
with Professor Johnston’s “ Chemistry of Common Life.” 
Two Numbers are published. 
No. 1—HUNGER AND THIRST. | No.2.—FOOD AND DRINK. 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Fourth 


In Feap, 8vo, price 4s. 6d, 
OEMS BY ISA, Author of “‘ The Prize Ode on Burns,’’ recited 
at the Crystal Palace Centenary Festival. 
_Wrtttau_Bracrwoop and Sons, Edinburgh end London. 
Now ready, Post 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
USSIA. By a Recent TRAVELLER. Being a Series of Letters 
originally published in the “Continental Review.” Reprinted, with Additions 
and Illustrations. 

“Some very interesting letters from the pen of a Recent Traveller, which have 
yer in the ‘Continental Review’ give us an intelligible glimpse of the great 
changes which are as yet only in their commencement.”—Saturday Review, 

London: Francis Gramam, 14, Bedford-street, Strand. 


peAeerats (CAPTAIN) POOR JACK. Illustrated with 
Forty-six beautiful Woodcuts, designed by Stanfield, Crown 8vo, New and 
Popular Edition, gilt cloth, reduced to 6s. 
Heyry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
LLIS’S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. A Complete Account 
of the Society and Friendly Islands, written during a Residence there, by the 
Rev. W. Exuts, Author of “Three Visits to Madagascar,” &c. 4 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 
New Edition, with a Complete Index, Maps, and Plates, cloth, 14s. 
Henry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, 
HOUGHTSON THE CONTROVERSY AS TO A PLURALITY 
OF WORLDS, By F. W. Crone, 
London: Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
Second Edition, 8vo, Plates, 5s, 
HE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF URETHRAL 
STRICTURE. By Jonn Harrison, F.R.C.S. 
London : 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
wees WHO? 1859. A Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Parliamentary Guide, &c, &e. 
“There is not a man of note, position, or of any repute, but who may be found in a 


moment in this admirably arranged little volume.”—Mark-lane Express. 
London: Barny Brotrers, Cornhill. 
Just published, 


LAIN WORDS: or, Sixty Short Sermons for the Poor, and for 
Family Reading. By the Rev, W. Watssam How, Rector of Whittington, Shrop- 
shire, Rural Dean, Price 2s. limp cloth, by post, 2s, 2d.; and 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 
London: 163, Piccadilly. 
W. Wetts Garpwer, 7, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, Illustrated by Bennett, Feap, 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
HE FAIRY TALES OF SCIENCE. By Joun C. Broven. 
“Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance into the 
— imaginative mind, A better new year’s gift for the young has not appeared.” — 
wilder, 


Grirrita and Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


ILD MAN OF THE WOODs. The Number of the LEISURE 
HOUR for JANUARY 27th, contains, among other Papers, an Interesting 
description of the GORILLA, with Three Engravings, copied from Photographs of 
the specimen lately arrived at the Crystal Palace. Price One Penny. 
London: Witi1am Tarn, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers, 
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On February Ist will be published, 


A D A M B E D EE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


Three Volumes, Post 8vo, price £1 lls. 6d. cloth. 


W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
J. F. HOPE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELTY IN NOVELS. 
Beautifully Ilustrated, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


BLIGHT; OR, THE NOVEL HATER. 
By the Author of “ Good in Everything,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY C, F. HOWARD. 
2 Vols. Post Svo, price 21s. 


GILBERT MIDHURST, M.P. 


Author of “Olympus,” “ Essays for the Age,” &c, [Next week. 
LONDON: J. F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


In Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


(Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, conducted by 
CHARLES KNIGHT.) 

The publication of the Cyclop:edia of Arts and Sciences will commence on the 31st 
inst. The matter which it will embrace includes, with the Cyclopedias of Geography, 
Natural History, and Biography, the entire body of information contained in “THE 
PENNY CYCLOPEDIA” (the copyright of which belongs to the proprietors of the 
English Cyclopedia), adapted to the existing state of knowledge. The delay in the 
issue of the FourtaH and last Division of the English Cyclopedia has been indispensable, 
in order that the revision of the original articles, and the additions, so essential to 
exhibit the progress of the Physical Sciences and their application to the Arts, may be 
accomplished in a manner to entitle this work to rank as one of the highest authority, 


Also, 
THE ENGLISH ny 5 OF BIOGRAPHY, 6 Vols., price £3; or, in 
3 Vols. half-bound morocco, £3 1 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOP! EDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 4 Vols., price £2 2s,; or, in 
2 Vols. half-bound morocco, £2 10s, 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 4 Vols., price £2 2s.; 
or, in 2 Vols, half-bound morocco, £2 10s. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


On the 30th inst. will be published, price 1s., No. XVI. of 
HE VIRGINIANS. By W.M. Tuackeray. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
This day is published, in Two Vols, Demy 8vo, with a Coloured Map, price 28s, 
IVILIZED AMERICA. By Tuomas Cottey Grattan, late 
Her Lritannie Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Hon. Member 
of the American Institute; the New York and Boston Historical Societies, &e, &e.; 
Author of “ Highways and. Byways,” &c. &, 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
By the Rev. H. C. Apams. 
Fe EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement of the Eton 
and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar, and Adams’ Latin Delectus, with a 
Lexicon. 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement of the 
Greek Delectus, and the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a Lexicon. Second 
Thousand, carefully revised, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the Arrangement of the Rev. 
C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a Lexicon and Appendix. Eighth Thousand, care- 
fully revised, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the Arrangement of the ae 
and Edward the Sixth’s Latin Grammar, with a Lexicon and Notes, Fifth Th 
carefully revised, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d 

Now complete, adie bound, in 1 Vol. 12mo, cloth, 9s. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prolegomena, Notes, 
and References, for the use of Schools and Colleges. 

*,* The Parts may still be had separately. Sr. Martmzw, Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
St. Makzx, Is. 6d.; Sr. Luxsg, 2s.; and St. Jonny, 2s, 
A Prospectus of the above works by the Rev. H.C. Adams (containing specimen 
pages), may be had on application. 
London: D. Nort, 270, Strand. 
This day is published, 2 Vols, 8vo, price 32s, 
ESCRIPTIVE ETHNOLOGY. By R. G. Larnmam, M.A., 
M.D., F.RS., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, &e, 
From the above Work, 
bios THE ETHNOLOGY OF INDIA. May be had separately, 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Lately published, 


LEMENTARY COURSE OF BOTANY: Structural, 

Lin pee and Systematic. With a Brief Outline of the Geographical and 

Geologica of Plants. By Artur Henrrey, F.RS., L.S., &., Professor 

of Botany in King’s College, London; Examiner in Natural Science to the Royal 

a a and to the Socicty of ‘Arts, Illustrated by upwards of 500 Woodcuts. 
‘ost Svo, 12s. 


Also, by Professor Henrrey, 
VEGETATION OF EUROPE, ITS CONDITIONS AND 
CAUSES, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. A Familiar Introduction to the 
Study of Plants, With Illustrative Woodcuts, Second Edition. rer ty 6d. 
nayew 
A SET OF SIX COLOURED DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY, FOR SCHOOLS AND LECTURES, lis. 
Joun Van Voorszt, 1, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH. 


In Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d., with Portrait of Fox in his Youth, Vol. I. of 


LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
By the Right Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 


In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s., with Illustrations, 


THE BROAD ARROW; 


BEING PASSAGES FROM THE WISTORY OF ONE MAIDA GWYNNHAM, 
A LIFER. 


By OLINE KEESE. 


In Small Syo, 68. 


SIR GILBERT, 


In 8vo, Vol, IT. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 
By M. GUIZOT. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO NER MAJESTY, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 


By I. C. WRIGHT, M.A., Translator of “ Dante.” 
Books I.—VI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ We know of no version of the ‘ sovran t’ from which an English reader can 
derive, on the whole, so complete an impression of the immortal Epos.”—Daily News, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE ; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 


T H E H ERO E §, 


GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR MY CHILDREN. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
With Eight Uiustrations, Royal 16mo, gilt leaves, 5s. 


“ Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition been celebrated in a bolder or more 
stirring strain,” —Saturday Review, 

“They will be read by many a youth with an enchained ae are as strong as 
the links which bound Andromeda to her rock.”— British 

“At once simple and attractive; well calculated to la don “ihe imagination of 
children, for whose use the book is’ designed.”—John Bull. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE ; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


DAYS OF OLD. 


THREE TALES OF OLD ENGLISH HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By the Author of “ Ruth and her Friends.” 


Royal 16mo, 5s 


. DEVA AND CARADOC; . Tale of the Druids, 
nf WULFGAR AND THE EARL; a Tale of the Anglo-Saxons, 
III. ROLAND; a Tale of the Creme 


“Written with all that sympathy with what is strong and true and sterling in olden 
eS iy * and in that bewitching style which compels the attention of the reader.” 
uy ewe, 

“Pull of interest and instruction . . . . bringing ont vividly the manners and cus- 
toms, the social and political conditions, ‘of our British and An o-Saxon ancestors. . . . 
The moral the: ey convey is always of a pure and noble kind.”—Literary Gazette. 

“Three charming tales of le ay story . told in a a thoroughly healthy and 
entirely Christian spirit, charming alike in AGEN. and expression . , . . They will 
make many a heart 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE ; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


Just published, in 12mo, profusely illustrated, price 6s, 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY 
JOHN HUGHES BENNETT, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


PROFESSOR OF THE INSTITUTES OF MEDICINE, AND SENIOR PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL 
MEDICINE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 


The scientific doctrine of life is one of growing importance. It not only interests 
the medical practitioner, whose proper function it is to investigate such matters, but 
there is a large and an ever increasing class of inquirers, who will not be content with 
being told by Beclard, that life is “Organization in action.” It is the principles of 
this science that are wanted, stated in a clear and accurate form, and free, as far as 
— from unnecessary technicality. 

Where health terminates and disease begins has never yet been determined, nay 
more, what is health to one man, is disease to another, just as the degree of strength 

pathology, are therefore very closely allied, so close’ 

that the f facts of one are aoaliaie for the study of all. Tt has has consequently 
boon om wr of the author e these “ Outlines of Physiology,” Fy present in a b 
e form, the scientific processes and results which have 
been poe By + on the doctrine of life, ed in health or disease, whether in the 
harmonious operation of all the functions of the body, or in the abnormal condition 
which produces decay and ultimately death. He has made it his study to expound 
the physiological laws with sufficient accuracy, for the purposes of scientific culture, 
and, at the same time, with sufficient clearness and simplicity, to render it an 
admirable medium of instruction for intelligent practical life. 


EDINBURGH: A, AND C, BLACK, LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
Jan. 29th, 1859. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIX. 8vo, 6s. 


I. THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS. 
Il. SHAKSPEARE. 
Ill. ENGLISH CONSULS. 
IV. PIUS VIII. AND GREGORY XVI. 
V. PATENTS. 
VI. THE SOLDIER’S LODGING, FOOD, AND DRESs. 
VII. BREAD. 
VIII. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
IX. REFORM. 


2. 
ITALY: REMARKS MADE IN SEVERAL VISITS 
—_ = Ls 1816 to 1854. By Lord Broventoy, G.C.B. 2 Vols. 


3. 
THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS AND CORRE. 
SPONDENCE relating chiefly to India, America, Ireland, Amiens, &c. 
Edited by Cuartes Ross. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8yo, 63s. 


SHAKSPEARE’S LEGAL ACQUIREMENTS 
CONSIDERED. By Lord Campspett, LL.D. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
5. 


SILURIA: THE HISTORY OF THE OLDEST 
FOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS AND THEIR FOUNDATIONS. 
Sir R. Murcutsoy, F.R.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. “with 
Map, Plates, and Woodeuts. 42s, 


6. 
THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR DURING 
1853-56. With Notices of the People, Natural History, &c. By Rev. 
W. Exuis. Fourth Thousand. Hlustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH STEAM. By 
General Sir Howarp Dovetas, Bart. Plans. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


8. 
THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPS; 
a Tour through all the Romantic and less frequented “ Vals” of Northern 
Piedmont. By Rev. 8S. W. Krya. Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 18s. 


9. 
ON COLOUR: AND ON THE NECESSITY FOR 
A GENERAL DIFFUSION OF TASTE AMONG ALL CLASSES, 
By Sir J. G. Wirxrysox. Illustrations. 8vo, 18s 


10. 


THE PEOPLE'S BYRON. Part L, to be Published 
Completed in Nine Parts. Portrait and Illustrations. 


11. 
THE EPOCHS of PAINTING CHARACTERIZED ; 
a Sketch of the History of Painting, from the Earliest Ages to the Pre. 
na N. Wornum. New Edition, revised. Wood- 


12. 
THE FOREST OF DEAN; an HGistorical and 
Account. By Rev. H. G. LIlustrations. Post 


A HISTORY OF THE AF GHANS. By M. FERRIER. 
Translated from the Original MS. by Capt. JEssz. 8vo, 21s. 
M4. 


THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
EXAMINED. The Bampton Lectures for 1858. By Rev. H. L. 
Mayser, B.D. Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE OF JAMES WATT. With Selections from 


his Correspondence. By James P. MuiruEav. Portrait and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, 16s. 


REMARKS ON SECULAR AND DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. By G.G.Scort. Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. 


17. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE HOLY LAND; the 
Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert. By Rev. J. L. 
Porter. Maps. 2 Vols. Post Syo, 246. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a School History of 
England, from the Invasion of Julius Cwsar. Yor tic Higher Forms. 
corks oy Work, and continued to the present time. Woodcuts. 

‘ost 8vo, 7s 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following are Now Ready. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
the Works of and Freuyp. Fifth Thousand. Medium 
“Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.” —Atheneum, 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
— Abridged from the above. Twelfth Thousand, Square 12mo, 
8. 
“The best School Dictionary extant.”— Press. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, for the Higher Forms, 
Eighth Thousand. "With 750 Woodeuts, Medium 8v 0, 188. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above. Twelfth Thousand. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the Larger Work. 
Twelfth Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts, Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME;; being a History of England from 
the Invasion of Julius Cesar. By Davip Heme. Abridged. eg my 
Researches of Recent Historians and continued to the Present ith 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest 

aes to the Roman Sane with the History of Literature and Art. By Dr. 

Wrurtam Smrru. Sixteenth Thousand. With 100 Woodeuts. Post Svo, 7s, 6d, 
QUESTIONS, 12mo, 2s, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME ; from the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire; with the History of Literature and Art. 
By Dean Lrppgtt. Eighth Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON; being the History of the 
Decline and Fall. Abridged. By Dr. Wintia Smit. Sixth Thousand, With 
100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 
THE GREEK CLASSIC POETS, designed principally for Schools and Colleges. 
Third Edition. 12mo, 5s, 6d. 


MATTHIAS’ GREEK GRAMMAR; abridged from the 
2. By Biomrizip. Eighth Edition. Revised by Epwarps. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
The Larry Accrprence; including a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English 
Translation. Second Edition. 12mo, 2s. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Lativ® Grawmatica Rupreyta, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES ror LATIN ELEGIACS: 
designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of 
Composition in Elegaic Metre. Third Edition. 12mo, 4s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. G. G. SCOTT'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 9s. 
EMARKS ON SECULAR AND DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Present and Future. By G. Gitpert Scort, A.R.A. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, price 6d. 
INTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF VILLAGE SCHOOLS, 
and the Introduction of Industrial Work, s by an Experiment made 
parish of Shipbourne, Kent. By the Rev. Joun Fitzwyeram, M.A., Incumbent, 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
Tunbridge: and Son. 


HE CURATE OF CUMBERWORTH, AND THE VICAR OF 
ROOST. Tales by the Author of “The Owlet of Owlstone Edge,” “S, Antholin’s,” 


&e., 4s. 6d. 
“While I touch the string. 
Wreathe my brows with laurel, 
For the tale I sing 
. Has for once a moral.”—Moorsg. 


London: J, Masrers, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


Now published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, pp. 360, in handsome wrapper, price 10s, 6d. 
EMOIRES DE L’IMPERATRICE CATHERINE IL., écrits 
par Elle-méme, et précédés d’une Préface, par A. HerzEn. 
“That these extraordinary memoirs are genuine we see no reason to doubt.”— 
Times, January 7th. 
An English Edition of the above work is in the press, and will be published very 


shortly. 
tows of the co and 


*,* CAUTION.—Messrs. and Co 
the “exclusive right of an English translation, will take legal 
or persons infringing upon their rights. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 


CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased: 
the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing ‘Thisty 
Thousand Biographies and Literary Notices; with Forty Indexes of Subjects. “The 
chief glory of every people arises -s fron its its Authors.” ByS. Austin AturBonz. Vol, 
L, Imperial 8vo, price 24s. 

The first volume of this work is now published. It contains the letters from A to 
J, both inclusive, 1005 pages, Imperial double column, minion and 
about 200 lines on each on an average, the volume containing upwards of two 
millions of words. In of t ieal matter it is equal to 13 volumes (470 
pages each) of Hallam’s Histories, Svo, ete. Thenumber of Authors whose works are 
noticed in the first volume is above 17,100; making in the forty Indexes (at the end 
of Vol. II.) about 24,100 names. 

As each of the forty Indexes runs t! the alphabet from A to Z, RP Dg de 
ment of the work will probably consist of nearly one thousand ny 
about 50,000 names. 

The number of works recorded, andin many cases criticised, both favourably aud un- 
favourably, would perhaps in the whole work amount to between one and two hundred 
but thin inp hero nevor beer nambered, 

The best, because the briefest, description which cau be givea of tae Critical Die- 
tionary, is that it is intended to be to the Literature of the Language what a 
of Words is to the Language i — 

The second volume, which will complete the work, is now more than one-half 


stereot 
Tariipyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London, 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—The New (Third) Edition of Miss Procter’s Poems 
will be ready on Thursday next, price 5s. 


Immediately, in Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S LOGIC 
IN THEOLOGY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Author of ‘* The Physical Theory of Another Life.” 


Lo in in Theodosius: Usages and the 


Nilus: The Courtier in the | 6. Julian: Prohibitive 


4, Paula: Quality and Asceticism | | 7 ** Without Controversy.” 


Now ready, Super-royal 8vo, 15s, 
ROADSIDE SKETCHES 
IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE AND SPANISH PYRENEES. 
By THREE WAYFARERS. 
Witr TWENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS BY TOUCHSTONE, 


“These ‘Roadside Sketches’ are original without being far-fetched; full of quaint- 
ness, but al her free from affectation. ‘ Touchstone’s’ four-and-twenty litho- 
graphs are sufficient in themselves to make the handsome volume with its luxurious 
typography a welcome addition to the library table; and the good sense, 

and vivacity of 4 = will recal chown | a pleasant scene to those who know the 
ground traversed b: co “Three Wa pt many who are as yet unac- 
quainted with it to follow in their ao aly New 


Now ready, 2 Vols, Fcap. 8vo, 12s. 
THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. 
A TALE. 
By tHE AuTHoR oF “MAGDALEN STAFFORD.” 


Lately, in Feap, 8vo, 5s. 


MAGDALEN STAFFORD ; 
Or, a Gleam of Sunshine on a Rainy Day. A Tale. 


“ A very story.”—Monthly Packet. 

“ We believe it will be a great favourite with thoughtful and intelligent readers, 
There is a ripeness about the book which indicates on the of the author an 
understanding highly disciplined and matured. The conversations are ekifll 
up; the reflections are truthful, and leave salutary impressions on the reader, 
extracts we have given indicate how chaste and pure is the style.”—Daily News, 


Just published, 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s, 


MAUD BINGLEY. 
Br FREDERICA GRAHAM. 
“She has a hidden life.” —Comus, 


“When we say that the best novels of Miss Austin, and the best tales of Miss 
Edgeworth, cannot show more tact, more ne appreciation of the human heart 
and worldly motives, more judicious —, is of sound temper and feeling, we consider 

ws have given it just p —Literary Gazette, 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s, each, 


NOTES 
FROM “NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
By THE EDITOR. 


Vou. I. HISTORY. 


“Tt is full of curious a pleasant to read, and well worthy of preservation in a 
permanent shape.”— Leader. 


Vor. II. FOLK LORE. 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S POPULAR WORKS. 


“ We should not be doin; ing justice to the highest class of juvenile fiction, were we to 
omit » eularly wo - 4 of attention at this season, the whole series of Mrs, 
Gatty’ irable books. ey are quite sui generis, and deserve the widest possible 
cireu ation .’—Literary Churchman. 


1. AUNT JUDY’S TALES. 
Illustrated by Miss Clara S. Lane. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


“Aunt Judy is the essence of the excellences of all the Aunts in Christendom, and 
we only wish that every lar ~ » family of little people had = a Roy = relative to 
amuse, instruct, direct, govern them, Auntie is a and we prophecy 
that Judy may become the toast and rage in nursery sogiaae —, wba 


2. LEGENDARY TALES. 
Containing Three Tales founded on Christmas Legends. 


Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations by Phiz, 5s, 
“Excellently well told, and full of talent.”— Zeclesiastic, 


3. THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, 


And Other Tales. 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“We recommend our readers to make pe seamen with Mrs, Alfred Gatty’s 
sparkling and Fairy Godmot! — Guardian, 


4. PARABLES FROM NATURE. 


With Illustrations, 16mo. First Series, 1s, 6d.; Second Series, 2s, 
The Two Series in One Volume, 3s. 6d. 


5. WORLDS NOT REALISED. 
Second Edition, 16mo, 2s, 


6. PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 


Second Edition, 16mo, 2s, 


7. THE POOR INCUMBENT. 


Feap. 8vo, sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET, 


CHOICE 


(Immediately, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. I. on March Ist, 


8vo, 6s, 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by Dr. Dorar. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, with 
Portraits of Wilkes and Lord North, 32s. 


JOURNAL OF MY LIFE DURING THE 
GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Mrs, Grace Dat- 
RYMPLE ELLioTt. Written at the express desire of His Majesty 
King George III. 8vo, with Three beautiful Portraits from a 
Painting by Gainsborough, and from a Miniature by Cosway, &c. 
10s, 6d. 

“ When Mrs. Elliott returned to this country, and the gossip of what 
she had heard, seen, and suffered reached George III., it cannot be 
matter of surprise that he should wish to have her own statement in 
writing. He must have read it with no little interest, which will be 
shared by everybody who takes up the volume.”—WNotes and Queries. 


PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. By Sypney, Lapy Morecan. 8vo, with Portrait of 
Lady Morgan, and view of her Drawing-room, 14s. 

“Tt is long since the reading public has been admitted to so great a 
treat as this fascinating collection of wit, anecdote, and gossip. It is a 
delightful reminiscence of a brilliant past, told by one of the best wits 
still extant.”—Daily News. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 


By Dr. Doran, Author of ‘Habits and Men,” &c. Post 8yo, 
with Portrait of the Author. 10s, 6d. 


“ An amazing flood of repartee, jest and anecdote.” —Atheneum. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
IN ENGLAND TO THE REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT 
IN 1855. With Sketches of Press Celebrities. By ALEXANDER 
ANDREWS. 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 

“This History commences with the earliest newspapers, the ‘Acta 
Diurna’ of the Romans, the ‘ Gazzettas’ of Venice, touches upon 
written news, news correspondents, traces the growth of printed news, 
and brings down the History of Journalism to the present moment, 
The book is extremely readable.”—Morning Chronicle, 


COMPLETION of HORACE WALPOLE’S 


LETTERS. The Ninth Volume, with Five Portraits and copious 
Index Nominum. Edited by Peter Cunnincaam. 10s. 6d, 


THE POLEHAMPTON LETTERS 


DIARIES. Post 8vo, with Four Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


‘A loving account of a good man’s life, closed amid circumstances 
that made it heroic.”—Atheneum. 
“This is the private life of a Christian gentleman who gave up his 
life to his country in the siege of Lucknow.”’—EHwvaminer. 
“We recommend our readers to procure for themselves this seasonable 
volume. They will find it a record of manly excellence and of the highest 
womanly heroism.” —Saturday Review. 


AND 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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FRAGMENTARY REMAINS, LITERARY 
AND SCIENTIFIC, 


oF 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, ‘'BART., LL.D. 


Late President of the Royal Society. 


WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, AND SELECTIONS FROM HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his-Brother, JOHN DAVY, M.D., F.R.S. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“ Dr. John Davy has apa a volume of great value, and of sufficient interest to 
cause it to be extensively read.”—Il/nstrated London News. 
“Many of these letters are of the highest interest, ‘and of the most obvious 
biographical significance.” —Eraminer, 
“These Remains will be found to possess a great deal of interest, from the distin- 
guished persons who figure in the correspondence. Letters now appear for the first time 
which were written to Davy by Southey and Coleridge.” —Medical Times and Gazette. 


Cuvrcuitt, New Burlington-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEM ISTRY, 
INCLUDING THE PRACTICE OF THE COLLODION PROCESS. 
Fifth Edition, with considerable Additions, Feap. Svo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

By T. FREDERICK HARDWICH, 
Lecturer on Photography at King’s College, London, 
Joun Crovrcuitt, |] Ne ew Burlington-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION : 


TREATING OF THE PRACTICK OF THE ART IN ITS VARIOUS APPLICATIONS TO NATURE, 
With 50 Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
By LAKE PRICE, 
Photographer of the Royal Portraits taken at Windsor, 


“The author of this manual is wcll known as one of the most successful of the 
cultivators of the art of photography. With full artistic feeling, it has been his aim 
to give a higher character to the sun-drawn picture than that which ordinarily 
belongs to a process essentially mechanical in all its details..... We have gone 
through the book with much care, and we believe there is net a point omitted which 
it was necesary to explain to the amateur..... Mr. Lake Price writes with the 
entHusinsm of a mestey loving the art of his adoption; and many portions of his book 
may be read with pleasure, while the whole will be studied with unmistakeable 


Joun Cuvrenitt, New Burlington street. 


ON NATURE AND ART IN THE CURE 
OF DISEASE. 


Seeond Edition, Post Octavo, cloth, 6s. 


By Sir JOHN FORBES, M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
. Physician to Her Majesty's Household, 


do we thank Sir John ‘Forbes as a benefactor of his profession and 
of mankind.” edico-Chivurgical Review, 

“This book gives explicit and coherent expressicn to that feeling of reaction against 
violent or perturbative practice which has becu going on in the profession for the last 
twenty-iive years, and may now be considered as settled and fixed.’—2Ldliburgh 
Medical Jouraal, 


Joun New Burlington-street. 


ON POISONS; 


IN RELATION TO MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND MEDICINE, 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
By ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S. 


By the same Author, 


A MANUAL OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
Sixth Edition. Feap, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


“ We can bear testimony to t tak oe, = ue the revision of this new edition has 
been conducted, There is h does not bear evidence of rigid serutiny 
and of the addition of the latest fa Edinburgh Medical Journal, 


Joux New Burlington-street. 


THE BOOK OF THREE THOUSAND 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 


coupmenED PROM THE PRACTICE OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS AND 
. SURGEONS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


Second Edition. 18mo, eloth, 6s. 
By HENRY BEASLEY. 


which it is capable oi in pres show in the possession of every 
medical practitioner. t other an — ded is, that, by giving the prescriptions 
some of the most le pr of the , it affords an insight 

into the methods of treatment by them, and of the romedies which they 


chietly employed in the treatment Pot different diseases.” —Lancet. 


Joun New Burlington-street. \ 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND woop. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 26s. 
By W. B. CARPENTER, M_D., F.R.S. 


By the same Author, 


= TIVE PHYSIOLOGY 


RE Vee WITH THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 248 
HURCHILE, New Burlington-street. 


AVE SMAN 


WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


THE FIRST STEP IN CHEMISTRY, 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
By ROBERT GALLOWAY, F.CS. 
Professor of Practical Chemistry in the Museum of Irish Industry. 


By the same Author, 


A MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


Second Edition. Post Svo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


“ Beginners in the study of Chemistry are much indebted to Mr. Galloway fur the 
great pains he has taken to remove from the path of eh ons the a difficulties 
and obstacles which hinder his early progress. .... 

Mr. Galloway’s works as valuable text-books, both to pA canadien student 
and to the beginner who has not the advantage of professi instruction.”—Loxdon, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical —" 


FOWNES’S MANUAL ( OF CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by H. BENCE JONES, M.D., F.R.S., and 
A. W. HOFMANN, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Seventh Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


THE USE OF THE BLOWPIPE, 
By Professors PLATTNER and MUSPRATT. 
Third Edition. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, INCLUDING 
ANALYSIS, 
By JOHN E. BOWMAN. 
Edited by CHARLES BLOXAM, Prof. of Practical Chemistry, King’s Coll. 
Third Edition, Feap, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d, 


By the same Author, 


MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 63. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 
THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL, AND TECHNICAL, 
By F. A. ABEL, F.C.S., Chemist to the Board of Ordnance; and 
C. L. BLOXAM, Prof. of Practical Chemistry in King’s Coll. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


INSTRUCTION IN CHEMICAL. ANALYSIS, 
By C. REMIGIUS FRESENIUS. 
Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK. 


QUALITATIVE. Fourth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
QUANTITATIVE. Second Edition. 8yo, cloth, 15s. 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF MEDICAL STUDENTS, WITH EXPRESS REFERENCE TO 
THE THREE MONTHS’ SUMMER COURSE. 


By W. ODLING, M.B., F.C.S. 
Professor of Practical Chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS: 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER, 
Ilustrated with Engravings on Wood. 

By THOMAS GRIFFITHS. 

Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHE MIST RY, 


AS EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE OF GOD, 
By GEORGE FOWNES,, F.RS. 
Second Editiou. Feap. 8vo, 6d, 


Joun New Batlington-street. 


HYGIENE; 
OR, HEALTH AS DEPENDING UPON THE CONDITIONS OF THE ATMOSPHERE, FOOD AND 
DRINKS, MOTION AND REST, SLEEP AND WAKEFULNESS, SECRETIONS, EXCRETIONS, 
AND RETENTIONS, MENTAL EMOTIONS, CLOTHING, BATHING, ETC. 


By JAMES H. PICKFORD, M. D. 
Vol. L, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


“We must not omit to notice a work of the past oe er on Hygiene, by Dr. Pick- 
ford, The book shows sere industry and javeniaee on the part of it of its 
and to sanitarians this book is invaluable, To ourselves, as. 

e, we have. felt tically the value of Dr. Pickfurd’s labours, and 
already availed ourselves of them for lecture-room purposes, For these reasons we 
recognise this book as of great worth, and recommend it as it deserves. It is full of 
facts, and accurate in its details. It is the most complete epitome of sanitary sciente 
extant,”—Sanitary Review and Journal of Public Health, 


Joun New Burlington-street. 


Printed by Tuomas and James Atton Epwaaps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Pu ed by 
Davip Jongs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, at the Office, 39, Southampton-street, 
Strand, in the same County.—January 29, 1969. 
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